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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


VoL. IV No 2 SEPTEMBER, 1917 
THE RISE OF SPORT 


No people has passed through greater changes in a single life- 
time than did Americans in the generation which saw the closing 
of the old frontier. Social groups that had been nearly homo- 
geneous were broken up, and out of them were selected and 
combed specialized industrial colonies to be moved to town and 
driven before the machinery of economic change. The fathers 
of this generation had been a sober lot, unable often to bend with- 
out a break, living a life of rigid and puritanical decorum, inter- 
spersed perhaps with disease and drunkenness but unenlivened, 
for most of them, by spontaneous play. When Barnum started 
upon his long career as showman in 1835 he introduced Joice 
Heth, ‘‘nurse of General George Washington’’ and now ‘‘arrived 
at the astonishing age of 161 years;’’ but he was careful to add 
that she had been ‘‘a member of the Baptist church for upwards 
of one hundred years’’ and took pleasure in the conversation of 
the clergy... Amusement was under suspicion of wickedness un- 
less disguised as instruction; and sport was hard to find. 

‘*T idled away the morning on Mr. Daniel Greenleaf’s wharf,’’ 
wrote Charles Francis Adams in his diary in 1843, after 
playing with his boys for a few hours; ‘‘perhaps this con- 
sumption of time is searcely justifiable; but why not take some 
of life for simple enjoyments, provided that they interfere with 
no known duty?’’? A few years later the genial Autocrat 

1 New York Transcript, August 8, 1835, advertisement, p. 3. The attempts to ex- 
pose this hoax are in the New York Herald, September 8, 13, 1836, and are com- 
mented on in various editions of the Barnum autobiography. Phineas T. Barnum, 


Life of P. T. Barnum (New York, 1885); Struggles and triumphs (1873), 73. 
2 Charles Francis Adams, 1835-1915, an autobiography, with a memorial address 
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scolded at a portion of his fellow-countrymen: ‘‘I am satisfied 
that such a set of black-coated, stiff-jointed, soft-muscled, paste- 
complexioned youth as we can boast in our Atlantic cities never 
before sprang from loins of Anglo-Saxon lineage. . . We 
have a few good boatmen, no good horsemen that I hear of, 
nothing remarkable, I believe, in cricketing, and as for any 
great athletie feat performed by a gentleman in these latitudes, 
society would drop a man who should run around the Common 
in five minutes.’’* Farther south, or farther west, if an Adams 
had criticized himself or a Holmes his neighbour, the showing 
might, in spots, have been less doleful; but neither in east nor 
west did America esteem the human body.* ‘‘The taste for 
athletic sports in America is not over fifteen years old,’’ wrote a 
shrewd observer in 1869.°. In 1886 some of our journals could 
still find ‘‘news’’ in Dr. Peabody’s baccalaureate upon the text, 
‘‘The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.’’® But before 
the boys who heard this sermon reached middle life their world 
had changed. 

On the first of March, 1909, there gathered in the White House 
without rebuke —almost without comment—a group selected 
not for purposes of state but for play alone.” An ambassador 
was there, a scout, a scientist, a soldier, and even a president 
of the United States, who addressed his guests as ‘‘men with 
whom at tennis, or hunting, or riding, or walking, or boxing, I 
have played; with whom I have been on the round-up, or in the 
mountains, or in the ranch country.’’ Proctor’s stealthy cougar, 
in bronze,* that the ‘‘tennis cabinet’’* left behind them for their 
delivered November 17, 1915, by Henry Cabot Lodge (Boston and New York, 1916), 
12, 

8 Oliver W. Holmes in Atlantic monthly, May, 1858, p. 881. 

4In Sports and pastimes, a magazine of amusements for all seasons (Boston, 
Adams and company), croquet, ring toss, angling, embroidery, and card and ques- 
tion games are described in July, 1871; and in April, 1875, dialogues, cricket, pet 
rabbits, magnetism, and ‘‘ Silent Sam, the conjuror.’’ 

5 The Nation, September 2, 1869, p. 188, made this assertion while commenting 
upon the Harvard-Oxford boat race which had just been rowed. 

6 New York Tribune, June 21, 1886, p. 2. 

7 Ibid., March 2, 1909, p. 2. 

8 Theodore Roosevelt, an autobiography (New York, 1913), 48. 

® There is a photograph of the famous White House tennis court, in use, in Har- 


per’s Weekly, March 6, 1909, p. 13; and another of the White House offices built on 
the same site by President Taft in ibid., November 27, 1909, p. 30. 
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host, was a fair type of the new work and the newer play; of 
the art of Frederic Remington and the tales of Owen Wister, of 
a generation that had appraised the spiritual values of its play 
and that had settled itself into a new environment. Today a 
president dismisses an ambassador and goes off to golf, with all 
approving, 

‘*And, while studying closely his putts, to explore 

The obseurity shrouding the roots of the war.’’' 


So late as Arthur’s day a vacation trip to the Rockies was a 
luxury, if not an indiscretion. 

The various stages in that disappearance of the frontier that 
brought one American cycle to an end have been portrayed by 
various scholars, and Mr. Turner’s part in that portrayal is, 
perhaps, the most distinguished feat in American historical 
scholarship in the last half century. The free lands were used 
up. The cow country rose and fell. The social safety valve 
was screwed down. But the explosion did not come. The rea- 
son for continued bearable existence under the increasing pres- 
sure generated in industrial society cannot yet be seen from 
all its sides; but one side is already clear: a new safety valve 
was built upon the new society. The rumblings and premoni- 
tory tremblings were not followed by disaster. The strikes of 
1877 seemed to many to presage a revolution, and the anarchis- 
tic riots of 1886 appeared to be the first blow. But American 
society learned to give instead of crack. Perhaps its sense of 
humor helped to save. Puck began in 1877 its career as weekly 
emollient, cartoonists multiplied in every editorial shop, and 
Life in 1883 found it possible to combine knight-errantry and 
humor. Mark Twain was at his crest of popularity; not yet a 
sage, but always sane. Saved by its temper from immediate 
explosion, American society went to work to provide new out- 
lets. 

Between the first race for the America’s cup in 1851 and the 
first American aeroplane show of February last, the safety 
valve of sport was designed, built, and applied. Between the 
organization of the oldest of the major learues—the National 
league of baseball clubs —in 1876, and the earliest golf tourna 


10 Punch, January 31, 1917, p. 75. 
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ment in the United States, in 1894, the progress and develop- 
ment were rapid. Between the first meet of the League of 
American wheelmen in 1880, and the first national tournament 
of the United States lawn tennis association in 1881, on one 
hand, and the interdict launched in 1888 by the amateur athletic 
union against amateurs who dared participate in unauthorized 
games or meets, the growing pains of a society which was enter- 
ing almost monthly upon a new pastime were mingled with the 
soreness of its muscles as it undertook, on ever broader scale, 
baseball, cricket, bicycling, tennis, and roller skating; polo, 
racing, coaching, field sports, and canoeing; gymnastics, curling, 
boxing, hunting, and archery. To enumerate them all would 
take the space of a sporting cyclopedia; to describe them all 
would emphasize the fact that in nearly every one wholesale 
participation and adoption came between the years of the cen- 
tennial in Philadelphia and the world’s fair in Chicago."' To- 
gether they constitute the rise of sport. 

Spectators’ sports found lodgment in American society earlier 
than did those in which participation is the price of enjoyment. 
Racing and boxing can be traced through the first years of the 
republic with a train of admirers behind each champion. In 
his old age Diomed, who had won the initial Derby at Epsom 
Downs, in 1780, came to America" to breed a great family of 
racing horses on a Virginia stock farm; other victors followed 
him to reinvigorate the strain, and from time to time Americans 
aroused one side of national pride as they endeavored to grasp 
the Derby stakes. Iroquois did this at last in 1881, for Pierre 
Lorillard,’* his owner; and in 1907 Richard Croker’s Kentucky 
bred Orby “ did it again. Racing that could produce such finest 
flowers developed an American establishment that grew almost 
beyond control. 

The opening of the American jockey club** at Jerome park, on 

11 Gladys Miller, Certain aspects of organized recreations in the United States, 
1876-1889 (Master’s thesis, university of Wisconsin, 1916). 

12 Edward Spencer, ‘‘The classic English Derby,’’ in Outing, June, 1902, p. 292; 
Francis Trevelyan, ‘‘Status of the American turf,’’ in ibid., March, 1892, p. 469. 


13 Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 18, 1881, p. 263; July 9, pp. 319, 
321. 4 


14 Photographs of Orby, Richard Crocker his owner, and ‘‘the foremost racing 
event of the world,’’ in Outing, September, 1907, pp. 727-732. 

15 Francis Trevelyan, ‘‘The American turf. The race-courses of the east,’’ in 
Outing, May, 1892, p. 129. 
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the old Bathgate farm at Fordham in 1866, was an epoch for 
the American turf.’ Through the next decade it seemed as 
though the horse were coming to own America. Trotting for 
the humbler at the county fairs, and running races over the 
great courses near the cities, drew mighty audiences. But the 
spectators who had made possible this high exploitation killed 
it in the end. The gamblers and the cheap sports brought rac- 
ing into disrepute, and before the Coney Island jockey club” 
held its inaugural meeting in 1879 the game was outlawed by 
conservative society. Yet its evil profits kept it alive during 
the eighties—through six hundred and one races run in the 
vicinity of New York in ninety-five days in 1888 ** — until at last 
the legislature and the constitution’® were invoked against it. 
But Maud 8S. and her successors,” and Nancy Hanks before her 
pneumatic-tired sulky,” made a place in the American imagina- 
tion that called for something else to fill it when the race course 
had run through its day. 

Trotting and racing had gathered their crowds and stirred 
the blood, but they produced no sentimental symbol equal to the 
America’s cup, with which, wrote Caspar Whitney, ‘‘there is no 
trophy in all the world of sport tocompare . . . in point of 
age or distinction.’’** The American clipper ship knew no 
superior in the forties of the last century,” and one of its fleet 
took away the queen’s cup from Cowes and the royal yacht 
squadron * in the year of the London exposition, 1851. This 


16 New York Herald, September 26, 1866, p. 7, devotes three columns to the 
opening of the club, comparing its equipment with that of Ascot, Epsom, and Long- 
champs. 

17 Coney Island jockey club, 1879 (pamphlet), gives an account of this new ven- 
ture. Coney Island had now become famous as a New York resort, having been 
‘*diseovered’’ about 1874 by William A. Engeman. New York World, January 12, 
1884. The Ocean Parkway drive from Brooklyn was completed late in 1876. 

18 Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, October 27, 1888, p. 167. 

19 Betting rings were abolished by the New York constitution of 1894. 

20 E. T. Riddick, ‘‘ Robert Bonner’s stock farm,’’ in Harper’s Weekly, July 23, 
1892, p. 709. 

21 There is a cut of this sulky in Outing, October, 1892, appendix 19. 

22 Outing, November, 1907, p. 237. 

23 A. J. Kenealy, ‘‘The New York yacht club, a sea-dog’s yarn of fifty years,’’ in 
Outing, August, 1894, p. 388. 

24 New York Daily Tribune, September 8, 1851; New York Evening Post, Sep- 
tember 9, 1851. 


25 A. J. Kenealy, ‘‘The racers for the America’s cup,’’ in Outing, August, 1893, 
p- 381. 
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feat quickened a nation’s feelings on either side of the Atlantic, 
though no challenger came to America to take it back for nine- 
teen years. Then, with the Cambria in 1870 a series of adven- 
turers began to seek the trophy guarded by the New York yacht 
club, its custodian.** On the eve of the great war, Sir Thomas 
Lipton was arranging for the fourth time to try to take the prize. 
Dunraven had preceded him; and him the Thistle (1887), and 
the Galatea (1886), and the Genesta (1885), and the Atlanta 
(1881), and the Countess of Dufferin (1876), and the Livonia 
(1871), in a gallant suecession of vain attempts. Four times 
in the eighties and thrice each in the seventies and nineties did 
the autumn races off New York renew the interest, with an ever- 
widening circle acquainted with the skipper, learned on the 
points of sail and beam, and ready to debate measurement, cen- 
terboard, or keel. And in the intervals between the races they 
could turn to wrangle over the prospects for Richard Fox’s 
diamond belt. 

This diamond belt was designed to adorn the heavyweight 
champion of the world, and was the donation of Richard K. Fox, 
editor of the Police gazette. It followed a precedent that had, 
in another sport, uncovered the financial possibilities behind 
the promotion of great spectacles. All through the seventies 
there had been occasional matches between professional long- 
distance pedestrians; but these had grown into disrepute 
through the quarrels of promoters and the trials of referees, 
who fell foul of the question, What is a walk? In a single issue, 
in 1879, the New York Sun noted that Miss Lulu Loomer, clad 
in black silk tunie and sky blue hose, was walking 3000 quarter 
miles in 3000 quarter hours in a public hall; that Van Ness and 
Belden were at work on a six-days’ race in the Fifth regiment 
armory ; and that in Cooper hall, Jersey City, a similar test was 
under way.” 

Sir John Astley had already tried to reduce pedestrian chaos 
to matters of record by offering, in 1878, a purse of £500 and a 
championship belt worth £100 more to the winner of a six-days’ 

26R. F. Coffin, ‘‘History of American yachting,’’ in Outing, August, 1886, p. 
509. The New York yacht club was now established at Clifton, S. I., and was con- 


ducting regular regattas and fleet cruises in American waters. Jbid., p. 402. 
27 New York Sun, February 10, 1879. 
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test, go-as-you-please. In the Agricultural hall at Islington 
this was first walked off and won by one O’Leary, a Chicago 
Irishman, already well-known, who now established a six-day 
record of five hundred and twenty miles.** The trophy was con- 
tested again in October, 1878, and three times in the following 
year. An English walker named Rowell captured it in March, 
1879; Edward Payson Weston, an American, took it from him 
in the following June, and defended it in Madison Square Gar- 
den for six days in the following September.*® Weston had 
raised the record to five hundred and fifty miles, but Rowell won 
back the belt this time in a field of thirteen contestants. No 
new record was made, but for the whole week crowds gathered 
round the course to smoke and bet and encourage the various 
entries, and similar contests continued to draw their throngs 
for many years. Only recently Weston, hearty still on his 
seventy-first birthday,®® walked from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in one hundred days, though the Astley belt has left the 
sporting recollection. 

The Fox diamond belt indicates a revival of the manly art 
after two decades of well-deserved oblivion. The last great 
fight that Americans of the centennial decade could remember 
was fought in a meadow at Farnboro, near London, for thirty- 
six rounds, on April 17, 1860. Here Heenan, the American, and 
Sayers, the English champion, fought to a draw in a turf ring, 
with twenty-one London ‘‘pugs”’ as ring keepers, who let the ring 
break in before the American could knock out his opponent.*' 

The recollection of the Heenan-Sayers fight endured through 
years when pugilists failed to hit each other, until a new slugger 
with a genius for advertising appeared within the ring. This 
was John L. Sullivan, born in Boston in 1858, who emerged as a 
driving fighter about 1881. In February, 1882, he won from 
Paddy Ryan the title of champion of America,” and for the next 

28 New York Herald, March 18, 24, 1878, September 22, 1879. 

29 Chicago Inter-Ocean, September 22, 1879. 

30 Harper’s Weekly, March 27, 1909, p. 31. 

31 New York Herald, April 29, 1860, describes this fight. 

82 The younger Bennett, consistently interested in racing, polo, yachting, and 
other sports, made the New York Herald the best source for sporting news in this 


period. Sketches of Sullivan are given in the issues for January 30 and February 
8, 1882, and July 9, 1889. 
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ten years was as popular a sporting character as the world pos- 
sessed. The leather football that Mike Donovan, boxing in- 
structor of the New York athletic club, had adapted to new use 
as a punching bag spread its vogue once it had trained this 
champion.** Audiences repeatedly crowded Madison Square 
Garden when Sullivan was announced to box, and the paragraph- 
ers treasured his words uttered in his cups or sober. ‘*The 
worship of brute force,’’ wailed Leslie’s newspaper, had filled the 
boxing schools of New York. ‘‘Let prize-fighters be once more 
regarded as outlaws, and not as public ‘entertainers,’’’* it 
urged; but when Sullivan went to England in 1887, he and 
Buffalo Bill and the Prince of Wales competed on easy terms 
for space. 

The reluctance of fighters to fight was well dispelled by 1887. 
In this year Jake Kilrain fought Jem Smith for one hundred 
and six rounds in France, but only to a draw which left the own- 
ership of the new diamond belt in doubt, since this was offered 
for a finish fight.*° Sullivan, who had been boxing to huge au- 
diences in the English music halls, and who had been received by 
the Prince of Wales,*’— much, it is said, to the mortification of 
the queen, then celebrating her jubilee,—trained now at Wind- 
sor, and in March, 1888, fought Charley Mitchell to a thirty-six 
round draw near Chantilly. It was a single-handed bout, for the 
American broke his right arm in the fifth round, and could only 
defend himself with his left for the rest of the fight.** ‘‘There 
is hardly a more disreputable ruffian now breathing than this 
same Sullivan,’’ commented the New York Tribune, ‘‘but with 
all his brutality, his coarseness, and his vices, he certainly is not 

83 Mike Donovan, ‘‘ How to punch the ball,’’ in Outing, April, 1902, p. 54. 

84 A New York correspondent, after a visit to Sullivan’s training quarters, de- 
scribed the superiority of the ‘‘leather football’’ over the sand pillow formerly used. 
New York Herald, January 29, 1882, p. 13. 

35 Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, March 31, 1883, p. 86; November 29, 
1884, p. 227. 

36 New York Herald, December 20, 1887; New York Tribune, December 20, 1887. 

87 New York Sun, December 10, 1887; New York Tribune, December 26, 1887; 
New York Herald, January 5, 1888. John Boyle O’Reilly asserted that ‘‘skill in 


pugilism has always been coincident with political freedom.’’ New York Tribune, 
December 20, 1887. 

38‘‘John L. Sullivan . . . has faced his last opponent in the ring, and it is 
doubtful if he will ever again do the knocking out act.’’ New York Herald, March 
12, 1888, p. 4. 
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afraid of meeting any living man with bare fists.’’*’ Early in 
1889 he and Kilrain agreed to fight for $20,000, the title, and 
the belt; and this time there was no draw, for Sullivan battered 
his way to a knockout at Richburg, Mississippi, on July 8.*° 
They talked of running him for congress on the democratic 
ticket now; but he went on a boxing tour to Australia instead, 
and came back to lose his title to a new winner, James J. Cor- 
bett, in 1892. 

How Corbett’s science won the title and maintained it until 
Robert Fitzsimmons ended his reign; how Fitzsimmons was 
finally worsted by Jim Jeffries; and he by Johnson, and he in 
turn by Willard would bring the boxing story down to date. 
But none of his successors has equalled Sullivan in his popular 
appeal, and it was his gold-mounted rabbit’s foot, for luck, that 
Colonel Roosevelt carried through his African trip in 1909.*' 
Sport had a new appeal to the city crowds of the eighties, and 
the promoters catered to it. The periodic crises of the races 
and the fights were interspersed by the meetings of the national 
game, baseball. 

The major leagues and the shoal of minor leagues that today 
control the formal side of baseball, with permanent million dol- 
lar parks,** with a president of the United States to throw the 
first ball of a season, with over seven million paid admissions 
to the major leagues alone within a single year,** represent an 
institution that is far removed from the game of ball as it was 
played by a few private clubs after the Mexican war, and from 
the earliest of its organizations, the national association of base- 
ball players, of 1858.** It seems to have been the civil war that 
brought potential nines together and nationalized the game. 
Men who might have joined the militia regiments for exercise or 


89 December 30, 1887, p. 4. 

40 Milwaukee Sentinel, January 8, 1889; Idaho Avalanche, July 13, 1889; Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, July 9, 1889. 

41 Theodore Roosevelt, an autobiography, 46. 

42 Shibe Park, the home of the Athletics, and the grounds of the Pirates at Pitts- 
burgh, both opened in 1909, are good specimens of the modern equipment. 
Weekly, May 1, 2, 1909. 

43 Arthur B. Reeve, ‘‘What America spends for sport,’’ in Outing, December, 
1910, p. 300. 

44H. C. Palmer, J. A. Fynes, F. Richter, and W. I. Harris, Athletic sports in 
America, England, and Australia (1889), 26. 
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recreation before the war played baseball around the cities, 
after it. The Cincinnati Red Stockings, a strictly professional 
team, discovered the financial possibilities of the game in 1869, 
A national association of professional baseball players emerged 
in 1871, but its base of organization was faulty, and no finan- 
cially suecessful scheme appeared for five years more.*° 

In February, 1876, William A. Hulbert of Chicago, and A. G. 
Spalding, a prominent professional of Boston, having signed 
up a strong team for the approaching season made a workable 
machine for the furtherance of their profits and the game. At 
the Grand Central hotel, in New York, they organized the Na- 
tional league of baseball clubs, the parent league of today, with 
eight member teams: Boston, Hartford, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, the Mutuals (New York), and the Ath- 
leties (Philadelphia).*° The transition from an association of 
players to a league or partnership of managers, gave a firm 
basis to the sport. It was, indeed, only a spectators’ sport. 
With only changes in detail the scheme continues workable. <A 
second league branched off in 1882 as the American association ; 
a Federal league and various brotherhoods or fraternities have 
followed it. But baseball as a producer’s business in the larger 
cities has not been shaken. Spalding’s Chicago team won the 
pennant year after year. The pitched ball changed from a toss 
to a throw, an arsenal of mitts, shields, and masks evolved, and 
in 1888-1889 Spalding’s baseball tour around the world intro- 
duced the full-grown national game to other countries.*’ .The 
umpire became a recognized butt for the comie papers. And at 
last the sedate editor of the Atlantic monthly almanac, confident 
that all his readers can understand the lingo, adorns the opening 
baseball date of 1917 with the alleged oriental maxim, ‘‘There 
are no fans in Hell.’’ 

Baseball succeeded as an organized spectators’ sport, but it 
did also what neither racing nor boxing could do in turning the 
city lot into a playground and the small boy into an enthusiastic 


45 Albert G. Spalding, America’s national game; historic facts concerning the be- 
ginning, evolution, development and popularity of baseball, with personal remin- 
iscences of its vicissitudes, victories, and its votaries (New York, 1911), 64. 

46 The text of the call for this meeting, and an account of its transactions are in 
the Chicago Tribune, February 7, 1876. 

47‘*The return of the ball players,’’ in Harper’s Weekly, April 6, 1889, p. 226. 
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player. The cigarette pictures of leading players that small 
boys of the eighties collected by scores indicate at once their 
interests and their naughty habits. Like cricket in England, 
baseball became a game for everyone. 

Cricket, indeed, had been played around Boston and New 
York and chiefly Philadelphia, since the English factory hands 
had brought it to Kensington and Germantown in the middle 
forties. The late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell remembered to have 
played a full-fledged game in 1845; ** and ever after this there 
was at least one Newhall to play in Philadelphia,* and a grow- 
ing list of cricket clubs. From time to time an inter-city game 
enlivened the mild sport; then a visit from Canadian players; 
then an imported English team that with eleven ordinary veter- 
ans could retire an American team of twenty-two without bat 
ting out its second innings. But in September, 1885,°° though 
cricket was ‘‘still an exotic in the United States,’’ a team of 
eleven Philadelphians beat eleven Britishers for the first time at 
theirown game. The interest of the spectator was being trans- 
lated into proficiency in sport. 

Indoors and out-of-doors city growth and changing habits 
lured more men to exercise. The notion of participation for the 
fun there was in it, or for the physical advantage entailed, was 
more widely spread before the civil war than the existing ree- 
ords would indicate; but it was seant enough. The Young 
men’s christian association, an importation of the early fifties, 
had begun to group its charges and to see the various sides of 
the new problem they raised. Their city buildings, undertaken 
in the later sixties, included room for gymnasiums™ as well as 
chapels and class rooms; and their directors taught gymnastics, 
upon a basis resembling that of the German immigrants, ex- 
hibited through their turner societies a dozen years before. 

Father Friedrich Ludwig Jahn and his gymnastic educational 

48 Harper’s Weekly, September 22, 1894, p. 908. 


49 The numerous Newhall brothers, famous in cricket annals, are deseribed in 
ibid., June 22, 1889, p. 495. 

50 Chicago Tribune, September 18-21, 1885. 

51 Physical education in the Young men’s christian associations of North America 
(1914), p. 5. An International training school for directors was organized in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1885, while a series of annual conferences of the as- 


sociation of general secretaries was continuous from 1871. Louisville Commercial, 
May 6, 11, 1893. 
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revival had done much for German nationalism and democracy 
before the revolutionary movements of 1848 brought it under 
suspicion and drove many of its leaders into more or less in- 
voluntary exile. Into America the Germans came with com- 
mon resentments and with familiarity with this bond that might 
hold them together and cheer their hearts as they struggled 
against nativistie critics in a strange land.**? Singing, playing, 





exercising, drinking their beer together on Sunday evenings, 

they had immediately started turner societies and had formed a 
turnerbund with more than one hundred and fifty member so- 

cieties before the civil war.” Many of these societies marched 

to the front with ranks almost untouched by failure to enlist, 

and more than one German regiment paid for shelter and hos- 

pitality with all it had to give. In the winter of 1864-1865 the 

league reorganized as the Nordamerikanischer Turnerbund,” 
and since that day its athletic festivals and congresses have at 
onee broadened the influence of comradeship and kept the Ger- 
man-Americans in contact with their common past. A team 
of Milwaukee turners invaded the fatherland in 1880 and earried 
off the trophies of a general meet at Frankfort-on-Main; 
while the twenty-third festival at St. Louis®* opened the next 
year with 20,000 people on the fair ground. 

The growing wealth of cities, the appearance of a class of men 
with leisure, and the consequences of sedentary life could not 
have failed to develop organized provision for play nor to in- 
duce young men to start athletic clubs in increasing numbers. 
The greatest of the clubs was organized in 1¢°8 in New York, 
and rented a field for athletic games that soon gave fame to 
Mott Haven, on the Harlem river. This was the New York 
athletic club,*’” whose growth and expansion would alone illus- 
trate and typify nearly the whole of modern sport. For almost 


52 Marion D. Learned, The German-American turner lyric (Baltimore, 1897), 40. 6 
53 Harper’s Weekly, September 20, 1890, p. 734. 
54 Heinrich Metzner, Geschichte des [{Nordamerikanischen] Turner-Bunds (In- 


dianapolis, 1874), 85; New York Tribune, September 12, 16, 1864; New York Her- 
ald, April 6, 1865. 

55 Chicago Tribune, Milwaukee Sentinel, September 11, 1880. 

56 Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 25, 1881, pp. 281, 283, gives sketches 
of the festival; Chicago Inter-Ocean, June 6, 1881. 

57 Memorial history of New York, edited by J. G. Wilson, 4: 258; S. C. Foster, 
‘*The New York athletic club,’’ in Outing, September, 1884, p. 403. 
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twenty years it flourished on the stern diet of athletics, and only 
athletics. Its boathouse, its track, and its field became the 
center of general sport, while at its various annual games young 
athletes accumulated records that ought to have gladdened the 
heart of Dr. Holmes. 

In 1876, after the New York athletic club had held its own 
seventh annual spring meet, it devised a novelty and held the 
first open amateur handicap field meeting in America.” Al- 
ready the Intercollegiate athletic association had been organiz- 
ed to regulate the play of college boy 4s and had conducted its 
first games at Saratoga.”” But the New York open games rep- 
resented a new principle possible only because sport was be- 
coming universal, and necessary because definitions and stand 
ards were so unsettled as to imperil sport itself. Out of these 
open games there grew, under the patronage of the New York 
athletic club, the National association of amateur athleties of 
America, an organization without a plant of its own, and as 
piring to govern sport. In 1888, after a dispute in this associa 
tion,’ from which the New York athletic elub had withdrawn 
its countenance, and which the Intercollegiate athletie associa 
tion was ready to desert,” the greatest of the Philadelphia elubs, 
the Athletic club of the Schuylkill navy, took steps to create the 
Amateur athletic union.*? The new union held a first meet at 
Detroit in September, 1888,°* and was a success from the begin- 
ning. In its first summer, August 25, 1888, it faced the country 
courageously, —insolently, some thought,—and resolved that 
any amateur participating in unauthorized games should there 
by disqualify himself as entry in games controlled by the Ama- 

68On July 29, 1876. New York Herald, July 16, 30, 1876. 

59 Intercollegiate rowing, since the Harvard-Oxford race, had become a mild 
‘*mania.’’ Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, July 15, 1876, p. 302. On the 
day after the annual Saratoga regatta, July 20, 1876, the Intercollegiate athletic 
association held its meet. New York Herald, June 17, July 21, 1876. 

60 The Manhattan athletic club organized as a rival to the New York athletic 
club in 1878, was special patron of the National association of amateur athletics of 
America in its later years, and occupied an imposing house at Madison avenue and 
Forty-fifth street between 1890 and 1893. New York Sun, February 19, 1893. 


61 The resolutions embodying this desertion are in Outing, April, 1889, appendix, 
1; June, 1889, appendix, 32. 


62 The details of the breach are in Outing, November, 1888, p. 16 
p. 363. 
63 New York Herald, September 20, 1888. 
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teur athletic union.** This union and other governing bodies 
are still defining the amateur and adjusting the terms of his 
competitions; but this interdict of the athletic protestant, — or 
infidel, —is a high mark in the rising tide. 

Long before the Amateur athletic union had been conceived, 
its parent outgrew its primitive athletic plant and, stimulated by 
its own needs and the rivairy of eager imitators, had come into 
town with a great athletic club house. In 1885, with William 
R. Travers as president and Herman Oelrichs as financial back- 
er, the New York athletic club opened its own building at Sixth 
avenue and Fifty-fifth street; three years later it opened a 
country home on Travers Island; and in 1896 it moved up Sixth 
avenue to a larger city palace on Fifty-ninth street.” Mean- 
while its development had been paralleled in Philadelphia by 
the Athletic club of the Schuylkill navy, whose rowing had grown 
into general athletics and produced the Arch street club house in 
1889.°° In Boston the athletic club boasted among its members 
Henry L. Higginson and John Boyle O’Reilly, and opened mod- 
ern quarters in 1888.°" In Chicago the building on Michigan 
avenue was regarded as the last word in athletic architecture 
when it opened in 1893.°°. In smaller towns and among poorer 
athletes, where marble palaces were out of question, where the 
Young men’s christian association or the turnverein or the local 
school or college might be the agency, the athletic club was ex- 
tending its stimulation deep into the social body. 

The increasing organization of sport tells one side of the 
story; the invention of new activities the other. The mechan- 
ical genius of one Plimpton, about 1863,°° made roller skating 
possible and bred a mania that first infected Australia, then 
Europe, then America, and that raged, an intermittent epidemic, 
for a generation. Tools of the game were cheap; skill was not 
hard to acquire; but the rinks in which to skate controlled the 
sport. The Brooklyn rink, long to be famous as a political 

64 The meeting that passed this resolution was held in the house of the New York 
athletic club. Outing, October, 1888, p. 81. 

65 M. W. Ford, ‘‘ The New York athletic club,’’ in Outing, December, 1898, p. 247. 

66 New York Times, September 23, 1889. 

67 New York Herald, December 30, 1888. 

68 Chicago Inter-Ocean, July 16, 1893. 


689 Annual cyclopaedia and register of important events of the year 1884 (New 
York), 737. 
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meeting place, was opened in 1877. On the future site of the 
Auditorium hotel, Chicago had one in 1880; and A. G. Spalding 
opened another in the same city in 1884." There was a great 
Olympia rink in New York, on Fifty-third street, in 1885. At 
this time, according to one estimate, there was $20,000,000 of 
skating rink property in America,’ and the capacity of these 
was supplemented many fold by the new concrete sidewalks and 
the asphalt pavements that invited the small boy to ‘‘hiteh 
behind’’ and risk his neck. A six-day skating race in New 
York in 1885 produced a record of 1,090 miles.** Women and 
girls adopted the pastime, while their elders ‘‘viewed with 
alarm’’ the demoralization of the growing generation. Box- 
wood, the material for skate wheels, in the preferable three-inch 
growth, rose from thirty-eight to one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars a ton under the demand of manufacturers, and far-off Per- 
sia and Turkey, where this wood grew, benefited by the craze.” 

Nearly twenty years before skating thus literally carried its 
devotees off their feet, another epidemic had ‘‘swept over our 
land,’’ ‘‘the swiftest and most infectious’’ vet, croquet." To 
the rules and definitions of this game the Nation devoted a long 
article in 1866. In England three years later, writes Alfred 
Austin, it was ‘‘in the heyday of its popularity.’’** Like roller 
skating, its paraphernalia was simple and readily set up any- 
where, and as a courting game few have surpassed it. It pro- 
duced in time its experts who, in 1879, gathered in Chicago at 
‘‘the first national convention of croquet players ever held in 
this country,’’* to debate ‘‘loose’’ against ‘‘tight’’ methods 
and to formulate its laws. Such a useless gathering, regretted 
the Chicago Times, was a ‘‘severe commentary upon our civili- 
zation;’’ but whether because of the prize tournament mallet 
offered by A. G. Spalding or because the game had merit of its 
own, croquet declined to disappear. At Norwich, Connecticut, 

70 Spalding’s manual of roller skating (1884), 78; Chicago Times, May 18, 1864, 
p. 7. 

71 Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, April 18, 1885, p. 139. 

72 New York Herald, March 8, 1885. 

73 Scientific American, March 28, 1885, p. 200. 

74 The Nation, August 9, 1866, p- 113. 

75 Alfred Austin, Autobiography of Alfred Austin, poet laureate, 1835-1910 
(London, 1911), 2:1. 

76 Chicago Times, September 24, 1879, pp. 4, 8. 
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the National croquet association built its tournament grounds, 
and here year after year a handful of persistent players re- 
duced the game to one of nice skill, similar to nothing less than 
billiards.” And everywhere croquet, like roller skates, became 
part of the education of the child. 

The wooden-wheeled, iron-tired ‘‘bone-shaker’’ bicyele of the 
civil war decade brought zest to life at yet another spot. Charles 
de Drais** had experimented with his ‘‘draisena’’ early in the 
century, and Pierre Lallement* had built and ridden a bicycle 
in Paris in 1863. Thereafter where roads and nerve permitted 
the old high bicycle gained its advocates and, with velocipede 
and tricycle, tempted even an occasional girl to learn to ride. 
A clipping from a serap book of 1869 celebrates the early sport- 
ing girl: 

But I am of the Yankee sort, 

A gutta-percha lady sport, 

Fair and tough, and fast and strong 
And hold to my paces all day long. 
Stir the dust and take the shoot, 
Pantalettes and gaiter-boot. 

Houp la! houp la! — needn’t try 

To find a lovelier wretch than I. 


As the seventies advanced the bicycle became a tool of delicate 
grace, with a fifty-one inch wheel weighing thirty pounds,” al- 
though the general public still found interest in articles telling 
how to pronounce the word. Colonel A. A. Pope, of Hartford, 
imported several of the English machines in 1878 and then be- 
gan to build his own Columbia bicycles;** and here and there 
enthusiasts began to organize clubs to ride together, and even 
held their race meets by 1879. Riding academies multiplied,“ 
often using armories or skating rinks, and park commissioners 

77 E. S. Martin in The Nation, September 3, 1898, p. 862. 


78 Wheelman, March, 1883, p. 460. 

79 Charles E. Pratt, ‘‘Pierre Lallement and his bicyele,’’ in Outing and the 
wheelman, October, 1883, p. 4. 

80 Scientific American, July 17, 1875, p. 39. 

81 Cincinnati Commercial, November 22; 1879. 

82 A. A. Pope, ‘‘The wheel,’’ in Wheelman, October, 1882, p. 69; an early Colum- 
bia advertisement, with cut, is in Christian union, February 12, 1879, p. 168. 

83 New York Sun, January 2, 1880, p. 1, deseribes the opening of a new academy 
in the American institute building. 
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were exasperated by appeals to permit citizens astride their 
wheels to use the public drives. Horses started upon the long 
course of nervous education that the motor car has finished. 
And on May 31, 1880, there met at Newport delegates from 
twenty-nine bicycle clubs who there organized the League of 
American wheelmen and held their first parade.“ 

Bicycling is unique among the sports in the extent to which 
participation was on an individual basis and in the degree to 
which individuals joined in the national organization. The an- 
nual meets of the League of American wheelmen were of in- 
creasing interest for twenty years, both as sporting events with 
fast and furious racing, and as social gatherings to which mem- 
bers and their families went as for a sporting vacation. Wheel- 
ing, a monthly magazine, appeared as organ of the sport in 
1882, and still continues, with enlarged scope, as Outing. 
Thomas Stevens crossed the continent a-wheel in 1884,°° and 
soon after made his memorable trip recorded in Around the 
world on a bicycle.’ There were supposed to be thirty thou- 
sand bicycles in the United States in 1885’ and twelve thousand 
members of the league by 1889; and this while the old high 
wheel was the one most generally used. 

The safety bicycle — chain driven, with wheels of equal size — 
appeared in the catalogs of 1887, and with the pneumatic rub- 
ber tire ** that was soon devised, opened new worlds to be con- 
quered. By 1898 the league had over one hundred thousand 
paying members * and women had taken their great step to- 
ward equal treatment by free participation with the men. Af- 
ter 1900 the league collapsed, but it had widened the effective 
radius of life, quickened sluggish blood for both sexes and all 
ages, and reawakened a love for out-of-doors that city dwellers 
had begun to lose. 

Contemporary with wheeling was lawn tennis, fit for both 

84 New York Tribune, May 31, 1880; Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 
19, 1880, p. 261. 

85 His itinerary, via Humboldt valley, Laramie City, and the old Platte trail is in 
Outing, May, 1887, p. 187. 

86 Before appearing in book form, his journal ran as serial in Outing, October, 
1885-June, 1888. 

87 Chicago Tribune, November 7, 1885, ‘‘ Wheeling as a sport.’’ 

88 W. T. Farwell, ‘‘The story of the tire,’’ in Outing, January, 1913, p. 472. 

89 Outing, April, 1900, p. 95. 
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sexes, anywhere and at all ages, and invented at about the same 
time. In 1881 the United States lawn tennis association *® was 
organized and held its first national tournament at Newport, 
under conditions resembling those which surrounded the Wim- 
bledon grounds of the All England lawn tennis club, then five 
years old. The game was first played in America not earlier 
fhan 1875," but its conquest was sweeping and complete. On 
private lawns, in newly-organized clubs, on the commons by the 
country school house, even on the unused side of at least one 
burying ground, the nets were stretched and the game begun. 
By 1890 the women had a national championship tournament of 
their own” and in another decade an American girl invaded 
England and there held her own against all comers. Interna- 
tional matches were an annual feature of the game, and city, 
state, sectional, and national championships covered the country 
with their nets. Three hundred tournaments authorized*® for 
1916 by the United States lawn tennis association give a meas- 
ure for the most perfect of the participating sports. 

The love of outdoor sports, spreading each year into new 
regions and new classes worked on whatever materials it could 
find. Florida became a playground, opening its west coast to 
the rich in winter when the Plant system completed its line to 
Tampa in 1885.°* Theodore Roosevelt, of an active. family 
whose name is to be found in the initial lists of nearly every 
sport that I have seen, bought his ranch on the Little Missouri 
in the early eighties... Here he rode the roundup and hunted 
outlaws, and less dangerous wild game, consciously building a 
frame to carry burdens. Here he saw the cow country in its 
final phase, and hence he went to write The winning of the west. 

90 Wright and Ditson’s Lawn tennis guide, 1897, p. 18; New York World, May 
22, 1881, p. 2. 

91 James Dwight, ‘‘ Lawn tennis in New England,’’ in Outing, May, 1891, p. 157. 

92 Miss Ellen C. Roosevelt won the first national championship on the Philadelphia 
cricket club grounds at Wissahickon. According to Alice Barber Stephens, as well as 
the illustrator for styles, girls played tennis in 1891 in long skirts, long sleeves, high 
collars, and trimmed hats. Harper’s bazaar, June 6, 1891, p. 443, July 18, 1891, pp. 
557, 559. 

93 Chicago Tribune, January 28, 1917, pt. 2, p. 1. 

%4 With a connecting link in a steel steamer to run to Havana. Chicago Tribune, 


July 28, 1885; G. H. Smythe, Henry Bradley Plant (1898), 75. 
95 Theodore Roosevelt, an autobiography, 94. 
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In December, 1887, at a private dinner, he and his outdoor 
friends organized the Boone and Crockett club® for the study 
and conservation of big game, naming it for the great pathfind- 
ers for whom game was no luxury and hunting not a sport. The 
saving of the Yellowstone park “ was one of the early public ser- 
vices of this club, the founding of the New York zoological so- 
ciety was another. The love of open country for hunting, camp- 
ing, hiking, and the respect for common interests that all this 
entailed were not accidental products of our decade. They 
came directly from the swelling national interest. 

Not every American could take time to hunt big game, or 
watch it, or to commune with remote nature, but the opportu- 
nity for something out of doors was demanded and provided. 
The rise of the country club is a feature of the later eighties. 
The institutions that were competent to grow into the country 
club where the environment was right for evolution were al- 
ready provided. Here and there an older club could be made 
over. The old Staten Island cricket and baseball club built a 
new home with full outdoor equipment in 1886.°° The Essex 
county hunt opened the Essex county country club in 1888."° 
The New York athletic club, always partially out-of-doors, fin- 
ished its complete home and playground on Travers Island in 
the same year. A Boston country club, with groumls near 
Brookline, emerged from a racing group in 1887. But the coun- 
try club that served as text for the most discussion was open- 
ed in 1886 on Pierre Lorillard’s ancestral estate on Ramapo 
mountain under the control of the Tuxedo club.’ At Tuxedo 
was a resident suburban colony club, where members could build 
their own cottages and use a club house more elaborate than the 

96 George Bird Grinnell, Brief history of the Boone and Crockett club, with of- 
ficers, constitution, and list of members for the year 1910 (New York [1911?]), 3. 

97 Ibid., 10. 

98C E. Clay, ‘‘Staten Island cricket and baseball club,’’ in Outing, November, 
1887, p. 110; New York Times, July 5, 1886; New York Herald, July 6, 1886. 

9 At Hutton park on Orange mountain. New York Tribune, December 5, 1887, 
January 3, 1888; New York Sun, December 23, 1887; New York Herald, May 6, 
13, 1888, gives a description of country clubs near New York. 

100 B, L. R. Dana, ‘‘ An original social experiment — Tuxedo,’’ in Cosmopolitan, 
October, 1899, p. 547; J. N. Smith, ‘‘The Tuxedo club,’’ in Munsey’s, November, 
1891, p. 161; Harper’s Weekly, December 18, 1886, p. 827; New York World, June 
2, 1886. 
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old casino at Newport, and with ‘‘an aggressively English air’’ 
that suggested the country life of a society that wealthy Amer- 
icans liked to imitate. It was socially exclusive and highly ex- 
pensive, and novel enough to furnish paragraphs for many 
years. It represented one of the three clear types toward which 
the country clubs tended to standardize for thirty years. 

‘*Wifteen years ago,’’ wrote Robert Dunn in 1905, ‘‘country 
clubs seemed fads, were confined to the East, and associated 
with the somewhat un-American and unrelaxed atmosphere of 
what one hears called ‘society,’’’'’* but they served a need too 
broad to be so circumscribed. Some were the country toys of 
city men, who hurried out of town when work was done, who 
often slept at the club house, and who were as nearly uncon- 
scious of the local world around the grounds as possible. Such 
was Travers Island for the New York athletic club. Others be- 
came the foci for suburban colonies. Like Tuxedo, and in sim- 
pler imitations of it, their members chose to live and rear their 
children within walking and driving distance of the playground; 
and the ladies’ club house and the junior annex became as im- 
portant as the club itself. Still others were acclimated in the 
country towns, used without pretense, recruited with little or 
no parade of society or exclusion, and became as true an organ 
of loeal life as the high school or the board of commerce. The 
community of 20,000 without a country club became an anomaly 
requiring explanation. 

The roots of country clubs sprang from the older games, and 
were strengthened by tennis and bieyeling that widened their 
opportunity and their availability. But most of all they multi- 
plied from the impetus given by a new game that must be played 
over the open country if at all, the royal game of golf. 

The beginnings of the game of golf, with the leather ball'” 
stuffed with feathers, are doubtless based ‘‘upon the desire of 
the Anglo-Saxon to arm himself with a stick and drive a small 
round body with it,’’*** but they are lost in the antiquity that 
conceals, perhaps, the common parent of all games of ball. Old 
prints and casual references carry the game back for several 


101‘*The country club,’’ in Outing, November, 1905, p. 165. 
102‘*The golf ball,’’ in Harper’s Weekly, April 8, 18, 89, p. 351. 
103 The Nation, August 26, 1869, p. 168. 
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eenturies in England and Scotland,’ but Americans are not 
known to have played it in the United States before the later 
eighties. A writer in Harper’s Weekly, in 1891,** prophesied 
that it was likely to take foothold here, but had few facts of 
playing to produce. The nine hole course at Southampton, in 
the Shinnecock hills, was open to play in 1892," while Mr. H. C, 
Chatfield-Taylor remembers to have played a game over a prim- 
itive private course at Lake Forest in the same year." The 
attractions of the game distributed it from the cities out into 
the country, and middle age came into its own. The playing 
season of 1895 was memorable for the new courses over lumpy 
greens, and for the shoal of old clubs that added golf and new 
clubs that organized to play it. In Newport the casino acquired 
a healthy rival in the country club. Already, in 1894, five of 
the pioneer clubs had organized the United States golf asso- 
ciation,’ whose annual meetings and expanding membership 
brought the rules and players under firm control.’ And the 
environs of the cities became embroidered with the turfs and 
costumes of the new adoption. 

It would be easy to overstate the significance and influence 
of single factors in the change that has altered the old American 
life beyond recovery or reconstruction, but not the change it- 
self. ‘*The great development and wide diffusion and practice 
of athletic exercises among our people during the last quarter 
of a century (this diffusion taking place precisely among those 
classes where the need of it was greatest),’’ observed Colonel 
Roosevelt in 1893, ‘‘has been a very distinct advantage to our 
national type.’’**° In proportion as inducement appeared for city 

104 Country life in America, May, 1902, p. 35; Andrew Lang discusses the history 
of the game in H. G. Hutchinson, Golf (Badminton library, 1902), 1. 

105 E. N. Lamont, ‘‘The royal game of golf,’’ September 12, 1891, p. 695. 

106 Harper’s Weekly, August 27, 1892, p. 832; ef. Outing, September, 1894, ap- 
pendix, 173, October, 1894, appendix, 22, August 1898, p. 498. 


107 H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, ‘‘The development of golf in the west,’’ in Outing, 
August, 1900, p. 531. 

108 The earliest American tournament was begun at St. Andrews, October 11, 
1894. New York Times, October 12, 1894; Outing, August, 1895, appendix, 11, 
February, 1897, p. 502. 

109 For the case of Francis Ouimet against the United States golf association, 
see Chicago Examiner, January 14, 1917. 


110 Theodore Roosevelt, ‘‘Value of an athletic training,’’ in Harper’s Weekly, 
December 23, 1893, p. 1236. 
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folk to go afield mechanical devices speeded up their going. One 
decade saw the opening of the Brooklyn bridge, and the begin- 
nings of the perennial fight for rapid transit; the next saw the 
electric trolley quicken the circulation on city streets and glad- 
den the hearts of promoters of suburban real estate additions; 
the third is memorable for the extended use of motor cars. 

Today there are a few of us who own no Ford, but all are 
rapidly forgetting the time two decades back when only experi- 
mental ears existed, when the debate between steam and gasoline 
was real, and when the horseless carriage was a carriage, not a 
ear. In January, 1900, New York held its first American auto- 
mobile show, following the several years’ precedent of the bi- 
eyele shows. And since that time the physical habits of society 
have undergone a revolution. Part of this change is chronicled 
and photographed in Country life in America, appearing first 
in 1901; more of it is still a part of our unrecorded recollection. 
The body of man has been freed from the restrictions of space 
and time; his soul has oceupied new realms of nature and of 
play. No earlier president’ than Colonel Roosevelt would 
have denounced a tribe of ‘‘nature fakers,’’*’* and no earlier 
generation would have cared or even understood.'*® Only the 
invention of a portable camera made it practicable for ordi- 
nary persons to see life as it really is.’’* 

111 Thomas Jefferson, indeed, while minister in France, had a costly private argu- 
ment with M. de Buffon over the characteristics of the moose. Jefferson to Rutledge, 


September 9, 1788, Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Monticello edition — Washington, 
1904), 7: 137. 

112 Edward B. Clark, ‘‘ Roosevelt on the nature fakirs,’’ in Everybody’s magazine, 
June, 1907, p. 770. The immediate reply of W. J. Long is in Boston Evening Tran- 
script, May 23, 24, 1907; he returned indirectly to the attack in ‘‘The bull moose as 
a political totem,’’ in Independent, July 11, 1912, p. 85. When Colonel Roose- 
velt walked through New Forest on June 9, 1910 with Sir Edward Grey, they iden- 
tified forty-one forest birds and heard the note of twenty-three. Theodore Roose- 
velt, an autobiography, 334. 

113 The struggles of Audubon to find subscribers for his Birds of America, and 
his final resort to a British publisher, give a measure for early American interest in 
natural science. Washington Irving to Martin Van Buren, October 19, 1836, in The 
life of John James Audubon, the naturalist, edited by his widow (New York, 1869), 
394. 

114 The followers of Daguerre made slow progress until, about 1878, the dry plate 
was perfected. Outing, December, 1889, p. 220. Immediately experimenters began 
to work towards series-photography and moving pictures. San Francisco Chronicle 
in Cincinnati Commercial, August 21, 1879. Nine years later the Eastman company 
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Such are the partial facts to illustrate the major currents in 
the rise of sport. They might be enlarged to include the college 
games, and football with its ups and downs. They might em- 
brace the timely subject of marksmanship, and relate the facts 
about the Creedmoor range and the local and international 
matches of the National rifle association, which opened there in 
1873." They might tell of the coaching revival that paraded 
down Fifth avenue for the first time in 1876;''° or of Bennett’s 
introduction of polo’’ in the same year. They might mention 
the National archery association that tried to revive the Anglo- 
Saxon affection for the long bow, and that opened its series of 
national tournaments in Chicago, at the White Stockings park, 
before ‘‘quite a large and certainly a very select audience’’ in 
1879."* They might recall the gathering of campers who had 
learned the charms of the Indian canoe, and formed the Ameri- 
can canoe association at Lake George in 1880,""* and continued 
for years, in camping meets, to profit by and popularize all 
water sports. 


brought out its roll-film cameras and began to advertise ‘‘ You press the button, we 
do the rest.’’ Harper's Weekly, July 20, 1889, p. 583; Harper’s bazaar, May 2% 
1891, p. 407; Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh edition), 21: 503. A photogra- 
phers’ association of America completed its organization and held its first national 
convention in Chicago in 1880. Chicago Tribune, August 24-27, 1880. Portraits of 
living game were shown at the fourth annual sportsmen’s show. Harper's Weekly, 
January 22, 1898, p. 101. And a little later A. R. Dugmore could describe ‘‘A 
revolution in nature pictures,’’ in World’s work, November, 1900, p. 83. 

115‘*The American Wimbledon,’’ New York Tribune, June 23, 1873. General 
George W. Wingate, captain of the first international team, participated in the 
formation of a gigantic publie schools athletic league in 1903. Outing, September, 
1901, p. 616, May, 1908, p. 166. Luther H. Gulick, famous in Y. M. C. A. activities, 
and associate of General Wingate, became president in 1906 of the new Playground 
association of America, with Colonel Roosevelt and Jacob A. Riis as honorary ofli- 
cials. Playground, April, 1907, p. 7. 

116 Colonel De Lancay Lane expected to start his daily coach to Pelham Bridge on 
May 1, 1876. New York Herald, March 18, 1876. 

117 His Westchester polo club built a house at Jerome Park, and played inside the 
track. ‘‘Polo in America,’’ in Wildwood’s magazine, November, 1888, p. 10; Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 24, 1876, p. 261; New York Herald, May 12, 
June 2, 1876. 

118 Chicago Tribune, August 14, 1879; Maurice Thompson, ‘‘ Bow-shooting,’’ in 
Scribner’s magazine, July, 1877, p. 273. 

119 New York Herald, August 5, 1880. Judge Nicholas Longworth, of Cincin- 
nati, first vice-commodore, offered a tournament cup to the Western canoe associa- 


tion a few years later. Western canoe association, Seventh annual yearbook (1891), 
22. 
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They might from a different angle record the interests of 
collectors and owners that turned the successive buildings at 
Madison Square Garden into the custody of sporting shows and 
gave to St. Gaudens’s gold Diana on the tower a real signifi- 
eance as goddess of the newer chase. In 1895 a series of an- 
nual sportsmen’s expositions was begun, to amuse the crowds 
and display the dealers’ wares.'* Already other shows had 
prepared the way for this. Greatest of all was the horse show, 
that began in 1883 to aid in defining classes and improving 
breeds of horses, and that took at least a decade to teach exhibi- 
tors and judges genuine types.’** There had been a dog show 
—first of a long series—by the Westminster kennel club in 
1877,'* on whose benches the uninspiring pug gave way to the 
terriers and collies** of later preference, and in whose cham- 
bers exhibitors debated the merits of ‘‘bat’’ and ‘‘rose-bud”’ 
ears.'** A poultry show appeared in these same precincts in 
1887,'** with a toy dog show in an annex;*** and a eat show in 
the spring of 1895 was ‘‘an epoch in the history of the cat in 
America.’ **” 

There can be no question as to there having been this rise of 


120 George Bird Grinnell, editor of Forest and stream, and an active member of 
the Boone and Crockett club, was connected with the management of the first ex- 
position, May 13-18, 1895. New York Times, December 16, 1894, p. 20. Subse- 
quent expositions became, to a great extent, dealers’ sporting goods exhibits. Har- 
per’s Weekly, January 29, 1898, p. 100; March 18, 1899, p. 276. 

121 Topeka Commonwealth, October 23, 1883; New York Sun, October 23, 1883. 
Alexander J. Cassatt, later president of the Pennsylvania railroad, but now gentle- 
man-farmer at Haverford, exhibited one of the first hackneys seen in America, a 
‘‘general purpose’’ type whose period lies between the rise of the modern macadam 
road and the advent of the automobile. Harper’s Weekly, April 9, 1892, p. 348; 
World’s work, July, 1901, p. 973; Country life in America, December, 1901, p. 41. 

122 The first dog show opened Tuesday, May 8, 1877, at the Hippodrome with some 
1,300 dogs on exhibition. New York Times, May 8, 1877; Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper, May 26, 1877, p. 203. In later years Madison Square Garden was util- 
ized. 

123 J, P. Morgan’s collies, American-bred at his Cragston kennels, won the honors 
of 1894. Harper’s Weekly, March 3, 1894, p. 215. 

124 The introduction of the French bull-dog about 1897 raised the debate over the 
shape to which the ears should conform. Harper’s Weekly, February 26, 1898, p. 
214. 

125 New York Tribune, December 15, 22, 1887. 

126 The American toy dog club was organized to conduct this show. New York 
Tribune, November 17, 1887, p. 5; New York Herald, May 26, 1888, p. 3. 

127 Harper’s bazaar, May 11, 1895, p. 380; New York World, May 12, 1895. 
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sport. It obtrudes from the sources of the eighties, and had 
created in the daily press the clean-cut sporting page before 
1890, giving sharp contrast to the papers of the seventies where 
sport was only general news, and thin at that. In nearly every 
game we play today there is evidence that between 1876 and 
1893 playing expanded on a widening scale, and organization 
made its government quasi-national. A new generation ap- 
peared taking all this for granted, and living the rounded life 
unconscious of a change. 

It was the open frontier that kept America young during its 
first century of national existence. Year after year the con- 
tinuous pressure from the newer states, noisy, ill-informed, but 
irrepressible, had driven congress and the nation along the path 
of liberalism. The free ballot, the public school, the state uni- 
versity had kept America the land of opportunity; and however 
men despaired in their publie utterances, their inner souls were 
conscious of this spark of youth and life. When the frontier 
closed in the eighties the habit of an open life was too strong 
to be changed offhand. The search for sport revealed a partial 
substitute for pioneer life. City congestion stimulated the 
need at this immediate moment, but without the cities the transi- 
tion must any way have oceurred. Baseball was already adopt- 
ed in the small towns; the country elub has produced its most 
numerous and typical examples away from the large cities and 
even in the remoter west whence the frontier has barely disap- 
peared. 

But the causes of the rise of sport, whether in the needs of 
city life, or in the automatic adaptation of a society whose old 
safety-valve, free land, was closing down, or in the aptitudes 
of a community inured to frontier conditions and now deprived 
of them, are of slighter consequence than its results upon Amer- 
ica. No one can probe national character, personal conduct, 
public opinion of today without bringing out their difference 
from that which formerly prevailed. The hysteria of the 
period of the Spanish war and of Cleveland’s Venezuela episode 
has sobered into better deliberation and balance, far enough 
from the ideal, but notably of higher tone. The moral indiffer- 
ence to methods of achievement, bred somewhat in our own 
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great war and dominant when men smiled at the cipher despateh- 
es or the star route frauds; or printed in their advertising 
pages the lying romances of quack doctors and patent medicines, 
is giving way to a real concern for honest methods; and those 
who would not of themselves reform are being squeezed by 
sheer force of public disapproval into a reluctant degree of 
compliance with the rules. Personal behavior, too has changed. 
A cleaner living and a lessened indulgence in strong drink come 
with the sharpened intellect and the acuter soul. We know that 
we shall live to see a dry America, and one of equal rights for 
all. And who shall say that when our women took up tennis 
and the bicycle they did not as well make tlie great stride to- 
wards real emancipation; or that the quickened pulse, the 
healthy glow, the honest self-respect of honest sport have not 
served in part to steady and inspire a new Americanism for a 
new century? 
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SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEAD 
AND ZINC MINING REGION OF THE DRIFTLESS 
AREA WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS UPON 
JO DAVIESS COUNTY, ILLINOIS ' 


The upper Mississippi river lead and zine mining region (fig- 
ure 1) in the driftless area is a small geographic unit with a 
variety of internal and external relations, and therefore the 
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Figure 1. Map showing the position of Jo Daviess county in the lead 


and zine district of the upper Mississippi river 


region has afforded the setting for several eras of life develop- 
ment. It is the purpose of this paper briefly to sketch the en- 
vironment and the life of these eras as being mutually interde- 

1 The above article, which is published by permission of the Illinois state geolog- 


ical survey, is based in part upon six weeks of field work in the region discussed 
and upon a master’s thesis: ‘‘Settlement and development of Jo Daviess county,’’ 
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pendent and to emphasize some of the geographical influences 
which have affected the history of the region. The story will be 
confined largely to Jo Daviess county, Illinois, since this district 
has been studied in detail as being typical of the region as a 
whole. 

Searcely anything in detail is known concerning the life in 
the region before the coming of man, and little during the era 
of Indian supremacy. Later, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the lead mineral attracted the whites from great dis- 
tances, thus initiating the present era which has had three peri- 
ods of development. The result was an early settlement of the 
region by a heterogeneous population, whose first interest was 
mining. During this mining period, intercourse was chiefly with 
the south because the country was located on the Mississippi 
river; hence its early population and institutions show a strong 
southern influence. But after 1832 the Hudson river, the Erie 
eanal, and the great lakes directed eastern and New England 
emigrant farmers into the region, and it passed into its mining- 
farming period. The inrush of farmers was followed by a grad- 
ual and substantial development in agriculture. The immigrants 
impressed upon the region eastern and New England institutions, 
which were modified, however, by the new conditions. After 
1845 the lead-mining activities of the region began to decline. 
This decline brought about the farming-mining period, which has 
written by the author for the university of Chicago, 1913. In addition the follow- 
ing sources have been used: Niles’ Weekly Register; Merchants’ magazine and 
commercial review; DeBow’s review; Galena Gazette, Galena Advertiser, Miners’ 
Journal; Chicago Daily Journal; United States geological survey, Publications; I1- 
linois state geological survey, Publications; United States Census reports; State 
historical society of Wisconsin, Collections; Wisconsin academy of sciences, arts and 
letters, Transactions; George W. Hawes, Illinois state gazetteer and business direc- 
tory for 1858 and 1859 (Chicago, 1858); John M. Peck, Gazetteer of Illinois (Jack- 
sonville, Ill., 1834); [Samuel A. Mitchell], Illinois in 1837 (Philadelphia, 1837) ; 
History of Jo Daviess county, Illinois (Chicago, 1878); William J. Johnston, 
Sketches of the history of Stephenson county, IIl., and incidents connected with the 
early settlement of the northwest (Freeport, Ill., 1854); Sidney Breese, The early 
history of Illinois, from its discovery by the French, in 16738, until its cession to 
Great Britain in 1763 (Chicago, 1884); Alexander Davidson and Bernard Stuvé, 
Complete history of Illinois from 1673 to 1884 (Springfield, Ill., 1884); William V. 
Pooley, The settlement of Illinois from 1830 to 1850 (Madison, Wis., 1908); Harlan 
H. Barrows, Geography of the middle Illinois valley (Urbana, Ill., 1910); Donald 
McLeod, History of Wisconsin from its first discovery to the present period (Buffalo, 
1846); Augustus L. Chetlain, Recollections of seventy years (Galena, Ill., 1899). 
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continued to the present. The opening of the great lakes and 
Erie canal routes in the thirties and the advent of the railroad 
into the county in the fifties caused the Mississippi river traffic 
of the region to decline, and thereafter intercourse was chiefly 
with the east. Then followed, as a result, a few deeades in 
which the population increased. But since 1880 the county has 
suffered a slow decrease in numbers, largely owing to a further 
decline in its lead mining, to the rugged topography of the drift- 
less area, and to the increasing competition of newer and better 
agricultural regions. Now, the county is seeking a new adjust- 
ment in American life, and this adjustment promises to be more 
permanent than the preceding ones. The future economic de- 
velopment of the region depends chiefly on its agricultural re- 
sourees, and subordinately upon the development of its zine 
mines. 

Although excavations in ancient mounds found in the county 
south of the Galena river on the bluffs of the Mississippi have 
brought to light evidences of a prehistoric race, possibly the 
mound builders, little can be said about their life and culture, 
and it is necessary to pass at once to the Indian era. 

Although the history of the Indians in the region is shadowy, 
it lends support to the theory that the Mississippi valley was too 
open to migrations of the tribes to favor the development of a 
high type of civilization. The vulnerable nature of the area is 
shown by the succession of contending human forces that have 
swept across the stage with almost kaleidoscopic effect. The 
French found easy access into the upper Mississippi by way of 
the great lakes and the rivers. They found that the county was 
a part of the land of the Illinois Indians, whose domain extended 
roughly from the Fox to the Mississippi rivers in southern Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois. These Indians were a tribe of the 
Algonquian family, whose territory, under an incoherent sway, 
extended from the east shore of Newfoundland to the Rocky 
mountains and from Churchill river to Pamlico sound, except 
that in the eastern part of this area, along the Mohawk river, 
there was a region occupied by the Iroquoian tribes. Presently 
the latter, issuing from their base, which was physically a strate- 
gic one, drove the Algonkins from Ohio and Indiana, where the 
open nature of the land afforded little means of defense, and 
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pursued them westward, until, protected in the rear by the Mis- 
sissippi river and aided by the French, on their left flank, the 
Algonkins held firm. In this general withdrawal the Fox and 
the Sauk Algonquian tribes deserted their old forested home, 
which was probably located about Saginaw bay, and established 
themselves in the region about the Fox river and lake Winne- 
bago. There presently they obtained control of the important 
Fox-Wisconsin portage trade route by means of forts, which 
were advantageously located on escarpments caused by outerops 
of Niagara limestone over Hudson river shale. 

In their newly occupied territory the Foxes, by exacting tolls 
from Indian and French traders, and by other objectionable 
acts, incurred new hostility. Finally, they and their Sauk allies 
were severely defeated by their enemies on the north and east, 
and both tribes retreated westward, retiring into the domains of 
the Illinois. Presently they encountered and defeated the Illi- 
nois, and oceupied a large part of their land, including what is 
now Jo Daviess county. The Illinois had also suffered from the 
Sioux and other tribes to the north of them. Following the 
ejection of the Illinois, the Fox and Sauk shared with the French 
in ruling over the lead and zine mining region. Presently, in 
the struggle between France and England for dominion in Amer- 
ica, the British won the region from the French, only to lose it 
in turn to the colonies in the revolutionary war. Not until the 
war of 1812, however, were the British definitely driven out by 
the Americans. In 1804 a band of the Sauk, without consulting 
their allies, ceded a portion of the mineral lands to the United 
States government. As a result of the friction which arose 
from this transaction, some of the Sauk and Foxes moved west- 
ward. Then part of the Winnebago, from near Green bay, 
squatted on the mineral lands. Later American aggression in 
the region resulted in the Winnebago war of 1827 and the Black 
Hawk war of 1832, which foreed all the Indians in the region to 
retire west of the Mississippi. From this summary of race 
movements it is clear that the area was greatly influenced by its 
central position and lack of natural protective boundaries. 

Jo Daviess county, in the Indian era, lay in the southern 
part of the driftless area, but its eastern margin had a fringe of 
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glacial drift. The rocks were sedimentary and dipped generally 
and gently to the southwest, in which general direction also the 
surface sloped gradually. Loosely speaking, Galena limestone 
was the dominant outcropping rock in the northern part, Ma- 
quoketa shale in the middle, and Niagara limestone in the south. 
Stratigraphically the Maquoketa shale lay between the other 
formations and was above the Galena limestone. 

The topography was that of a maturely-dissected upland plain, 
probably a southern extension of the Lancaster peneplain of 
Wisconsin, but possibly a structural plain composed of the sur- 
face of the resistant Galena limestone and overlain in part by 
remnants of shale. Above this plain, a series of flat-topped and 
steep-sided mounds and ridges known as the Niagara esearp- 
ment rose 60 to 200 feet, and below this plain stream valleys had 
been cut to a depth of 60 to 225 feet, with flood plains 500 to 
1500 feet wide. The relief of almost every square mile was 100 
feet. The northern part of the plain was young. 

The soil on the Niagara limestone mounds was residual, thin, 
and cherty; that on the Galena limestone surfaces, less thin and 
less cherty; and that on the limestone escarpments, very thin. 
The slopes of the Maquoketa shale, being gentle, had the thickest 
residual soil of the region. The flood plains enjoyed a fertile, 
alluvial loam. Near the Mississippi front the soil was sandy 
and wind-blown. 

The climatic environment is summarized briefly. The mean 
temperature for the winter was 21 degrees Fahrenheit; for 
spring, 48; for summer, 72; for autumn, 51; for the year, 48. 
The maximum range of temperature was likely to be from 106 
degrees to minus 32 degrees. The mean precipitation for the 
winter was 4.5 inches; for the spring, 9.5; for summer, 12.3; for 
autumn, 8.7; for the year, 35.0. The average number of inches 
of snow for the winter was 27.1; for spring, 9.3; for summer, 0; 
for autumn, 2.7; for the year, 39.1. Not more than 12 inches of 
snow were likely to fall within twenty-four hours. The average 
relative humidity for winter was 80.5 per cent; for spring, 71.5; 
for summer, 71; for autumn, 75.5; for the year, 75. During the 
winter 53 per cent of the total amount of sunshine possible in 
the latitude of the county was received; in spring, 57; in sum- 
mer, 66; in autumn, 55; throughout the year, 55. The direction 
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of the prevailing wind was northwest. It was frequently inter- 
rupted by cyclonic storms. 

The drainage was adequate and dendritic. In general, the 
stream valleys were in a stage of youth (narrow and deep), or 
maturity (broader). Springs were plentiful at the contact of 
the impervious Maquoketa shale below the porous Galena 
limestone; and in general there was a plentiful supply of water 
except on the top of the Niagara escarpments. The Mississippi 
river and the Galena river, together with its larger tributaries, 
were navigable for the Indian canoe. 

The natural resources available to the Indians were somewhat 
varied. Lead occurred near the top of the Galena limestone, 
and zine 240 feet below, near the base of the formation. Since 
the rock dips to the southwest, the zine was therefore exposed 
at or near the surface in the northern part of the mining area, 
and the lead in much the same way in the northern part of the 
eounty. But the lead was overlaid by a varying amount of 
eroded Maquoketa shale in the middle portions of the county 
(except where exposed by stream erosion), and by the Niagara 
mounds as well in the south. Traces of silver occurred with the 
lead. Early descriptions of the flora of the region speak of 
abundant plant life. A hardwood forest, covering from one- 
tenth to one-fifth of the area, was located chiefly on the mounds, 
the steep slopes, and along stream courses. The rest of the 
area was chiefly in ‘‘oak openings’’ and more extensive prairie 
tracts. According to early descriptions, from one-third to one- 
half of the land was fit for some sort of agriculture. Early 
writers speak of a fair abundance of fish, but omit much detail 
concerning the animal life of the country. 

Amidst such seenes lived the Indians. Their numbers and 
distribution cannot be stated accurately. The population of all 
the Illinois was estimated in 1750 to be between 1,500 and 2,000. 
But by 1775 they had been almost exterminated. In 1650 the 
Foxes were thought to total about 3,000; but by 1805 they were 
reduced to about 1,200. The Sauk were somewhat more nu- 
merous. The Winnebago were reported to number 1,800 in 
1750. Some idea of the distribution of the Indians of the region 
can be obtained from figure 3. In general the Fox tribe occu- 
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pied the Rock river area. It has been stated for Wisconsin that 
‘‘eonsiderations of food supply, means of transportation, and of 
defense in time of war, caused the principal Indian villages to 
be located at such key points as portages, the mouths of rivers, 
and on important lakes and bays.’’ 

The material culture of the Sauk, Foxes, and Winnebago has 
been described as being typical of the woodlands, with some in- 
trusive features from the plains. Probably this fusion was a 
result of their change in abode from the wooded region about 
the great lakes to the semi-prairie lands of the mineral country. 
In summer they lived in permanent villages, and cared for their 
crops; in winter they lived a semi-nomadie life, hunting wild 
game. 

The presence of lead was long known to them and it is esti- 
mated that they did some mining a century before the arrival of 
the Europeans. But there is little evidence concerning their 
use of it, until the introduction of firearms by the French. The 
latter learned of the deposits probably as early as 1658. The 
position of the lead near the surface of the ground and near the 
top of the Galena limestone made shallow mining possible over 
large areas, and thus permitted Indian operations. The ab- 
origines skimmed only the surface as a rule, loading the ore at 
the bottom of the inclined shafts into deerskin bags and hoisting 
or dragging it to the surface by means of thongs of hide. The 
lower work was performed almost entirely by old men and 
squaws. With the coming of the French, the new use of the 
mineral by the savages in warfare and hunting, both for bullets 
and as currency, gave the lead an increased value to the Indians. 
Moreover, the whites taught them less crude methods of mining, 
and bought mineral of them. Under the direction of the Euro- 
peans, therefore, mining by the Indians developed more rapidly ; 
in 1810, for example, they produced 400,000 pounds of lead. In 
the war of 1812 they aided the British by mining lead for them. 
There is even an official statement of 1811 to the effect that the 
Foxes, Sauk, and Iowa of the mining region had largely aban- 
doned the chase in favor of mining. But in the aggregate, the 
production of lead by the Indians always remained small. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that although the Indians made 
but small use of the mineral quantitatively, its presence was 
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fatally important to them in that it hastened their expulsion 
from their land by the covetous whites. 

Prior to the coming of the whites, hunting and fishing were 
the chief economie activities of the Indians, especially the Sauk 
and Foxes, who came from the woodlands of the east. They 
must be credited with having made considerable use of the soil, 
however, for agriculture was followed actively and was second 
only to the chase. In 1634 Nicolet found the Indians in Wis- 
consin cultivating large fields. The Sauk and Foxes had large 
farms along the Wisconsin, especially in the fertile Sauk prairie 
(Prairie du Sac), while the Winnebago tilled the land along the 
Fox river and lake Winnebago, cultivating some 3,000 acres, for 
example, near one village of 500 inhabitants. Later, these tribes 
cultivated some of the land within Jo Daviess county. The 
chief crops consisted of corn, tobacco, melons, pumpkins, beans, 
and squashes; wild rice was also important, and wild fruit. 
Horses and cattle were unknown; but the buffalo was a source 
of food. 

Manufacturing by the Indians was of the home type. While 
in the eastern wooded area, they had used canoes and dugouts, 
but they learned to make the bull-boat on coming out upon the 
plains. They made their own clothing, tools, and arms. But 
they soon learned to get many of these things, including mining 
equipment, from the whites. In 1815 there were twenty Indian 
furnaces near Galena. 

Their commerce was extensive, because of the network of 
waterways available, but not bulky, because they had nothing 
but man power for transportation. Their trade consisted chiefly 
of furs, lead, and tribal specialties. The chief routes were the 
Mississippi, the Fox-Wisconsin waterway, and the great lakes. 
Well-known rendezvous were Prairie du Chien, Mackinac, and 
Green Bay. Early in the eighteenth century lead became a reg- 
ular article of commerce between the Indians and the French 
and Canadian trappers and traders. A peck of ore was worth 
a peck of corn in Indian trade. Presently Galena became the 
permanent trading post within the region, since it was located 
near the head of the navigation of the Galena (Fever) river, the 
principal tributary to the Mississippi from the mining region. 
The earliest route of export for the lead was northeast to Mont- 
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real and Quebec, so long as the French controlled the region. 
After the French and Indian war, the product was shipped down 
the Mississippi. 

In the interaction between the Indians and their environment, 
it is to be noted that the savages affected their surroundings 
but little; they took meager toll, and they gave little in return. 
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Figure 2. Graph showing the comparative growth in population of Ga- 
lena, Jo Daviess county, and Stephenson county. 
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With the advent of the whites there came pronounced changes 
in the life scenes of the region and their physical setting. The 
new culture displaced the older, and modified the bio-geography 
and physiography of the region, as well as itself being modified 
by all three. On the basis of the use made of the natural re- 
sources there have been three periods in the era of development 
of the region by the whites. While the lead was essentially the 
sole resource being exploited, there was a period of typical min- 
ing life (1800-1832). Presently, agricultural and other resources 
were tapped; although the lure of the mineral wealth remained 
dominant, agricultural and manufacturing activities began to 
compete with the purely mining interests. This stage consti- 
tuted the mining-farming period (1832-1850). Finally, the agri- 
cultural resources became the most valuable, so that the county 
came to be a region of farmers, with a sprinkling of miners, 
manufacturers, and others. Thus began the farming-mining 
period, which has continued to the present time. 
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The minerals were the natural resource which first attracted 
the whites to the region. A Frenchman, Nicholas Perrot, was 
probably the first white man actually to see the lead mines about 
Galena, in 1690, and he may be considered as their European 
discoverer. During the next fifty years a number of French ex- 
peditions were sent into the area to explore for precious metals, 
rumored to be abundant along the Mississippi river; but none 
were found. Hence the European commercial world lost inter- 
est in these attempts, and in the region. One prospector, how- 
ever, presently attained success, namely Julien Dubuque, a 
French-Canadian, who somehow maintained friendly relations 
with the Indians and mined profitably in the lead mines of the 
neighboring Iowa district about the site of present-day Dubuque. 
But after Julien Dubuque’s death in 1810 the Indians obliterated 
all marks of his operations. On the whole, little mining was 
done in the region by either the French or the English. 

Both the French-Canadians and the Indians were hostile to 
the early American prospectors: the French because they de- 
sired to maintain the monopoly of the lead trade, and the In- 
dians because the Americans were aggressive and threatened to 
dispossess them of the region. But geographic conditions fa- 
vored the Americans, for the Mississippi route, used by the 
Americans, was more direct than the French-Canadian route by 
way of the great lakes, and the Americans were the more nu- 
merous. Following the government purchase of part of the 
Galena mining region in 1804, many prospectors came to the dis- 
trict. The close of the exploring epoch and the beginning of 
active, systematic mining on a large scale was marked by the ar- 
rival of Colonel James Johnson early in 1823, who came with 
soldiers, supplies, competent miners, and 150 slaves. 

The mining period had now been launched, and in a few years 
‘*this sequestered spot literally swarmed with (10,000) miners, 
smelters, merchants, speculators, and gamblers of every descrip- 
tion.’’ They came from all over the United States, especially 


from the south, and from Europe. The growth in population 
of Jo Daviess county (established in 1827) is shown in figure 2; 
the distribution of the early settlers is shown in figure 3. 

The new inhabitants made greater use than had their prede- 
cessors of the natural resources, especially of the lead. Figure 
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Figure 3. Map of the United States lead mines on the upper Mississippi 
river, 1829, based upon a map in State historical society of Wisconsin, 
Collections, 11: 400. 


4 gives the output of the lead in the whole mining region, of 
which area by far the most productive part was the district be- 
tween Dubuque, Galena, and Schullsburg. At times as much as 
nine-tenths of the lead mined in Illinois came from an area en- 
closed in a cirele having a radius of four miles, with its center 
a little northeast of Galena. The value of the lead taken from 
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the mines of the upper Mississippi between 1821 and 1865 was 
estimated at $40,000. Since the mineral was near the sur- 
face, sinking the shallow shafts was ‘‘as simple a process as the 
method of digging wells,’’ and therefore mining was carried on 
by individuals rather than by companies. The miners drew 
heavily upon the timber to aid their operations. They also en- 
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Figure 4. Graph showing the comparative production of lead in the 
United States and in the upper Mississippi district. The broken line 
indicates uncertain data. 
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couraged farmers to settle in the region to ensure a sufficient 
food supply, but in this they were at first only partly successful. 
Smelting was the only important industrial occupation. 

The possession of mineral wealth made the securing of trans- 
portation especially important for the Galena district. The ore 
was taken to the smelting centers, and the lead hauled to Galena 
over steep, winding roads to be exported. Efforts to reach the 
outside world overland began in 1825, when Kellog made his 
trail from Peoria to Galena. Presently wagon roads were also 
opened to Chicago and Milwaukee. But owing to the high cost 
of land transportation, and the advantages of the Galena- 
Mississippi waterway, these land routes were far inferior 
to the Galena and Mississippi rivers. Therefore the region 
faced south commercially. The first steamboat came to Galena 
in 1822, and regular steamboat traffic was established in 1827. 

Lead was the chief commodity of export, and food and manu- 
factured goods constituted the leading imports. The natural 
advantages which had made Galena an important Indian trading 
post now caused it to become the emporium of the region. 

During this period the environment was fully as important in 
affecting the life of the region as in Indian days. For example, 
the number and movements of the heterogeneous, adventurous, 
mining population fluctuated with the varying successes in the 
‘‘diggings.’’ Led on by his passion, the hopeful miner, digging 
in his dark, crooked hole, was always sure that ‘‘he was nearing 
it now,”’ that the ‘‘lucky day’’ was not far off. The seasons 
also had a direct effect in that during the winter the population 
of Galena was increased considerably by restless, unemployed 
rivermen who engaged in steamboating during the summer. 
Another influence was the nature of the topography of the site 
of Galena. The foot of the town was located on an alluvial ter- 
race, the rest along the bluffs of the caverned Galena limestone. 
As a result, the streets were in contour, and the shifting inhab- 
itants were crowded into narrow quarters. Therefore many of 
them lived in clefts and caves in the rock. Again, since nearly 
all the imports had to come up the river from St. Louis, house- 
hold and personal effects were reduced to those of the most es- 
sential nature. The isolation of the region rendered federal 
authority weak; hence social and political relations were primi- 
tive, gambling was common, and the ‘‘law of honor’? prevailed. 
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But locally organized justice, though rude, was quick, so that 
claim jumping was infrequent and unruly characters were often 
expelled roughly from the town. It is further important to note 
that the settlers were isolated among the Indians, and conse- 
quently were in constant danger of sudden attack. Its excep- 
tional resources gave the region at times international impor- 
tance, and bestowed upon it for a considerable period great local 
importance in the west; its exceptional opportunities attracted 
many desirable men: bankers, merchants, politicians, and law- 
yers; but they also invited adventurers from far and near. Three 
incidents are chosen to illustrate the heterogeneity of the popu- 
lation. In 1829, a minister, Erastus Kent, asked to be sent to a 
place ‘‘so hard that no one would take it,’? and was sent to Ga- 
lena. Yet in this frontier district, Greek and Latin were being 
taught in Gratiot’s Grove; and the wife of Alexander Hamilton 
came to visit her son, a common miner who like the rest was 
wont, in the spring montlis, to wade knee deep in mud on the 
clay streets of Galena. As has already been suggested, how- 
ever, the predominant characteristics of the institutions and of 
the people were southern, as might be expected in view of the 
fact that the economic relations of the region were chiefly with 
the south. 

The white inhabitants influenced their environment more than 
the savages did. For example, they greatly changed the bio- 
geography by reducing the forests, by exploiting the fish and 

















Figure 5. Sketch of a scene in early days of Jo Daviess county: lead- 
bearing rocks and furnace near Galena. 
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game, and by introducing domestic animals and plants. Their 
numerous shallow diggings affected appreciably the topography 
and the drainage of the land. Furthermore, their own presence, 
as a group, constituted an important new factor in the environ- 
ment of the region. 

But a change presently took place in the life of the region, for 
farmers came in large numbers to settle and possess the land. 
A quarter of a century was to pass, however, before they could 
dominate the region. As early as 1828, farmers were daily 
settling in the vicinity of Galena, and before the Black Hawk 
war a few people had settled in secluded ravines along the 
Chiecago-Galena route. After the close of this war, which adver- 
tised the region and resulted in the removal of the Indians, the 
immigration of the farmers assumed large proportions. The 
magnitude and rate of the inflow is suggested by figure 2. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1860, except during a lull brought about by the 
panic of 1837, farmers came pouring in; for instance, in the year 
1839, they paid from $300,000 to $400,000 in ‘‘ proving up”’ their 
preémption rights. The majority of the newcomers were not 
from the south, as had been the early miners, but came rather 
from the middle and eastern states, especially from New Eng- 
land and New York. 

Even though the mineral products continued to outvalue all 
others during this period, our interest now shifts to agriculture, 
since it was destined to dominate the region eventually, and since 
it marked the advent of a closer relation between life and en- 
vironment than in the case of the mining industry, which was 
merely extractive. During this time a description of the coun- 
try states that the western and northwestern townships were 
‘generally timbered, hilly, rocky, and even bluffy;’’ that the 
eastern and northeastern ones were ‘‘generally prairie with 
rich, warm, deep soil,’’ though towards the center and south 
there was undulating country with scrubby timber; that the cen- 
tral townsldps were ‘‘generally uneven and partly timbered;’’ 
and that the southern tier was ‘‘uneven with some prairies.”’ 
In 1850 (near the close of the period) some 198,150 acres within 
the county, out of a total area of 398,720 acres, were classed as 
farm land. Of these 60,311 acres, or thirty per cent, were 
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classed as improved. Agriculture first became important in the 
region in 1829. By 1840, there were 876 farmers in the county 
as compared to 617 miners. In 1842 the region began to export 
breadstuffs. Products of the farm outvalued the mineral pro- 
duced in the county certainly as early as 1860, probably as early 
as 1855, possibly even earlier. Corn and wheat were the chief 
crops; the other common products were hay, potatoes, oats, rye, 
barley, and flax. The rugged topography encouraged cattle 
‘aising, which soon became important. In the early days the 
prairie portions were avoided by the settlers. 

The new culture introduced manufacturing on a small scale 
into the region to meet the most pressing needs of the pioneer 
settlers, in particular wood and flour. The first sawmill in the 
county was established in 1827, and the first gristmill a year 
later. Fortunately there was an abundance of small water 
power sites for these small establishments. Figure 3 gives the 
location of the early smelters and mills. Although manufac- 
turing in the county had the advantage of an early start, it did 
not develop steadily in early times, and was essentially local, in- 
volving (1) commodities which, because of the expense or other 
difficulties of transportation, could not be brought profitably 
into the district, but for the making of which raw materials were 
at hand, and (2) commodities for which the raw materials were 
in excess in the region. Manufacturing was handicapped in 
several ways. Capital and labor for such purposes were scarce, 
being attracted chiefly to agriculture and mining. There was 
also a lack of adequate power; the water power sites were small, 
coal was not readily accessible, and timber fuel soon was prac- 
tically exhausted, so that it was being imported as early as 1842. 
Another influence against industrial development was the fact 
that the processes of manufacturing lead were not well known 
in the region, so that the finished product was not much less 
bulky than the metal, the market for either of which was far to 
the east. The region, further, was shortsighted in depending 
entirely on wholesale trade. The following summary shows the 
modest rank of manufacturing in the county for 1860. By 1858 
Galena had become the chief manufacturing center of the county, 
owing to its population, and its commercial and mining impor- 
tance. 
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Manufactures of Jo Daviess county in 1860 





Number of Hands Value of 

Products establishments employed products 

iy CE I 6 ok ic cu eese acer ener neeessaewes 11 27 $272,979 

Lead SMelting. .. 0... cccccccccccccccsccscccece 5 39 254,900 

Agricultural implements. ..............e.eeee0. 4 +1 55,710 

CAFTIAMOS 2. cc ccccccceveccccrcsessevsescseese 9 32 41,515 

CE ck occa ns Oe tev baeenveenS te was Ce ew eee 2 45 37,000 

; Provisions, pork, OC... ...cccccceccscccscveions 2 11 35,711 


As in the mining period, the commercial intercourse of the 
region continued to be largely with the south, with the same re- 
sults. The seale was merely larger. This period formed the 
epoch of the supremacy of the steamboat on the Galena river, 
1835 to 1855; the decade 1840 to 1850 marked the climax, when 
boats from Galena touched at all important points between St. 
Paul and New Orleans. The following table summarizes the 
history of the steamboat in the county. 





Arrivals of steamboats at Galena, 1828-1848 
f Year 1828 1830 1835 1836 1837 1838 1839 1840 1841 1842 1848 
; Arrivals 99 50 153 182 350 308 275 300 350 350 = 268 


-400 


Since this decade marked the zenith of lead production within 
the region, it also marked the zenith of its external commerce, 
and therefore the climax in the history of its principal city, 
Galena. In 1840-1850 the ‘‘Lead Mine City’’ was held to be the 
most important metropolis of the northwest. Often as many as 
twelve or fifteen steamboats were seen at her wharves at one 
time. 

Environment played an important réle in the life of this pio- 
neer period. (1) It had much to do with the distribution of the 
people. The outcrops of impervious Maquoketa shale under 
porous Galena limestone determined a horizon of springs. This 
) horizon in many instances can now be traced by the location of 
the abandoned pioneer cabins, which were distributed near the 
springs. Other important factors which influenced the distribu- 
tion of the people were the lead, the terraces, streams, produe- 
tive soil, and existing towns. (2) Isolation decreed that the set- 
tlers should have only the bare necessities of life. Rude huts of 
rough-hewn logs were the rule. Clapboard doors, clay chim- 
neys, and puncheon floors were in harmony with the homespun 
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garments. (3) Though the county was still isolated to a large 
extent there were movements on foot to bring it into contact 
with and under the influence of an ever widening environment. 
The extensive lead trade, connecting Galena with St. Louis, 
New Orleans, and New York, tended to bring the conveniences 
of civilization into the region at a relatively early stage. (4) The 
county was experiencing the influence of both the north and the 
south. The northern strip of Illinois had been taken from Wis- 
consin and added to the former state to make it a ‘‘northern’’ 
state, with a frontage on lake Michigan. Roads were being 
pushed westward from Chicago in 1829, and from Milwaukee in 
1839, and were endeavoring to dispute the commercial supremacy 
of the Mississippi river route. The Illinois-Michigan canal di- 
verted eastward some of the lead trade. The vote of the lead 
townships ordinarily was that of the south, of the non-lead com- 
munities that of the north, thus indicating the principal source 
of the miners and the farmers, and the influence of the mother 
land. (5) Within the region the rough topography was exact- 
ing a heavy toll in time, toil, and money, from the farmer, the 
miner, and the trader. (6) The greater rise in population oe- 
curred in the lead townships. (7) The miners refused to sell 
their lead for paper money during the early mining period, and 
as a result, English gold flowed into the region. Therefore, it is 
said, the panics of 1837 and 1857 were felt less severely here 
than in many other places. On the other hand, the element of 
chance in mining increased the evils of speculation to an even 
greater degree than elsewhere along the American frontier. 

Not only did the environment affect the life of the pioneers; 
in turn the mining-farming life reacted upon its surroundings 
more effectively than had any previous life in the region. For 
example, the virgin land was transformed into farms. <A gov- 
ernment report for 1844 states that the forests of the county had 
been badly damaged by fire, that the uplands had largely been 
cleared for agriculture, but that the bottoms had so improved in 
timber growth that there was perhaps more timber in the county 
than ever before. No reforestation was then in progress. 
Further, careless and ignorant methods of agriculture on the 
steep slopes initiated soil wash, floods, and the silting of the 
Galena river. Again, there was a great waste in mining, esti- 
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mated at $50,000. Chiefly because of the activity of this region, 
the United States began to export lead in 1841, and ranked first 
in its production in 1845. Finally, within the region there was 
coming about a blending of northern and southern influences, 
and the production of a new type of social environment. 

But now changes of great importance for the region were at 
hand. The lead mines became somewhat exhausted; further- 
more, the Galena and Chicago Northwestern railroad (note the 
relative importance of Galena and Chicago as shown in the posi 
tion of the two words) reached Galena in 1855, and was extended 
northwestward; other lines followed soon. There were three main 
results: there was a final, complete settlement of the county; the 
region came to face east commercially and no longer south; and 
the area no longer stood out as an isolated unit, but became ab- 
sorbed in the quickening life of the Mississippi valley and of the 
nation. The farming-mining period had arrived. 

With this rapid settling of the upper Mississippi valley, the 
establishment of intimate communication ‘between Jo Daviess 
county and its wider environment, and the waning mining for- 
tunes, there followed in the county a brief epoch of rapid in- 
crease in population, then an epoch in which the numbers re 
mained essentially stationary, and lastly the present epoch in 
which the population has been slowly decreasing as the county 
adjusts itself to its wider environment. 

Since 1860 the mining industry in the county, though fluctu- 
ating, has been declining in relative importance. This has been 
due largely to the exhaustion of the lead mines in the driftless 
area, to competition of greater mining sections without this 
area, to speculation, and to the fact that in the county the zine 
ore is deep beneath the surface. Mining has now sunk to a posi- 
tion third in importance, ranking below agriculture and manu- 
facturing. Recently the zine industry in the driftless area has 
been improving in a measure, but the area of noted improvement 
is farther north than Jo Daviess county, for north of the county 
the zine is near the surface, whereas within the county it is 
deeply buried and beneath the ground water level. 

Agriculture has ranked first in the county since the beginning 
of the farming-mining period. In general the crops are those of 
pioneer days, produced on a larger seale. Owing to poor crop 
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rotation and the competition of the wheat fields of the north and 
west, wheat has declined relatively. As agriculture in the re- 
gion gradually adapts itself to the ruggedness of the topography 
and the pressure of better endowed competing cereal lands, for- 
age crops and animal industries, particularly dairying, are gain- 
ing in importance. 

That the physiographic characteristics of the driftless area 
are still a potent economic factor is indicated by the following 
comparison. Jo Daviess county is essentially a region of stream 
erosion. Stephenson county, adjoining on the east, is similar, 
except that its pre-glacial topography is masked by glacial de- 
posits. Stephenson county has had a greater amount of im- 
proved, but a smaller amount of unimproved farm land per 
square mile; a greater value for its agricultural machinery per 
farm acre; higher priced land; and a greater variety of crops; 
and it has produced more per farm acre than Jo Daviess county. 
Furthermore, the population of Stephenson county has con- 
tinued to increase, while that of her neighbor has been decreas- 
ing for more than thirty years. These figures imply that Ste- 
phenson county has been able to sustain a larger population than 
Jo Daviess county, and that as a whole, Stephenson county is 
the richer economically. But it does not follow that some of the 
better farms of the former have not been as productive as those 
of the latter. Nor does it follow that Stephenson county is the 
happier economically for the individual. 

The influence of topography, soil, and accessibility to market 
on the economic life of the region is reflected in the present value 
of land in various parts of the county. In the vicinity of Eliza- 
beth and Galena, where the maturely dissected, resistant Galena 
limestone presents a rough topography, land sometimes sells as 
low as forty dollars per acre, a price which also is characteristic 
of the broken upland of the Niagara limestone in the south and 
southeast parts of the county. Some of the bluffs and the sandy 
bottoms along the Mississippi river have sold recently for 
twenty-five to thirty dollars per acre. Near Stockton, a thriv- 
ing city, the rough Niagara limestone ridges are said to com- 
mand sixty to seventy dollars per acre, whereas the gentler Ma- 
quoketa slopes are worth one hundred dollars. In this vicinity 
one hundred sixty dollars per acre is paid for farms on the flat 
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upland covered by glacial deposits. One parcel of this land is 
said to have sold for three hundred dollars per acre. Factors 
other than those named help to determine land values in the 
county; but in a general way the preceding figures illustrate the 
variations which are found in different geographic divisions of 
the region. 

The general development of manufactures within the county 
during the period is summarized in the table below. Flour and 
gristmill products, largely for home use, have been most impor- 
tant. The meat packing industry, stimulated by the growth of 
animal industries in the region, once led; but that business has 
now been absorbed by Chicago and other centers. The outlook 
for extensive manufacturing is not good. 


Growth of manufacturing in Jo Daviess county 


Number of 


manufacturing Wage earners Capital Gross value 
Year establishments (employees) invested of products 
1860 69 266 $ 620,860 
1870 133 786 $ 830,375 1,252,515 
1880 194 925 1,695,299 1,790,197 
1890 113 757 861,756 979,225 
1900 194 526 1,036,498 1,071,353 


The greatest factor in the economic history of the county for 
the period has been the commercial change. When the county 
had exhausted its special endowment of lead and when good rail- 
road communications had been established between it and sur- 
rounding regions now well settled, it began to face the crucial 
test of mobile commerce, which tends to bring out the truth con- 
cerning the natural endowment of a region and the capacity of 
its people. Facilities for communication tend to unmask the 
true nature of a region somewhat as intimate acquaintance re- 
veals the individual, and somewhat as the city tests the immi- 
grant from the country. Along the more important economic 
results of this change brought about by the railroads were the 
following: (1) This region as a part of the northwest, became 
at last bound firmly to the eastern and northeastern states com- 
mercially ; these trade relations were cemented more closely be- 
cause the railroad facilitated the immigration of easterners. In 
commerce the region now faced east instead of south. (2) Ag- 
riculture was helped by the better facilities for transportation, 
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and this in turn reacted favorably upon the other industries of 
the region. But on the other hand the agriculture and other in- 
dustries of the region had to face the keen competition of other 
regions in many respects better endowed economically. The 
cheaper the transportation, the closer the competition. There- 
fore presently the county had to retrench and readapt itself. 
(3) The decline in the river transportation, for which Galena 
was peculiarly well situated, together with the falling off in the 
production of lead, initiated the slow decline of that city; this 
is shown in a general way by figure 2. As the emporium of the 
region, Galena had depended almost entirely upon her wholesale 
trade. Freeport, Warren, Apple River, Seales Mound, and Min- 
eral Point were now situated almost as advantageously, with 
reference to the railroad, as was Galena, and all absorbed some 
of her trade, as did Chicago and Milwaukee. As a result Galena 
came out of the financial depression of 1857 no longer the me- 
tropolis of the northwestern part of the state and much of the 
driftless area, but merely as the leading city of Jo Daviess 
county. The decline in the importance of Galena also tended to 
decrease the importance of Jo Daviess county as the center of 
mining activities. (4) On the other hand Galena and the whole 
region began economically to grow more varied and symmetri- 
eal, and less provincial, than before. 

The economic response of the region to what may be termed 
its broader hinterland environment is seen in the history of 
land values. In 1850 farm land in Jo Daviess county was worth 
$6.60 per acre. With the steady rise in land values in the 
United States land values in the county have risen, the figures 
being $34.00 in 1900 and $55.29 in 1910. 

Finally, in considering the reaction of the environment upon 
the work-a-day life of the people, it is significant that the min- 
ing townships are now economically inferior to the others no- 
tably in general land values, and in per capita personal property 
and real estate. 

Only a few of the social and political aspects of this period 
can be noted here. As a consequence of the strengthening of its 
relations with the east and the north and of the immigration 
from those regions, the county, like the state of Illinois, cast its 
fate with the north during the civil war. This helped the north- 
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west to send a vast amount of foodstuffs to the eastern states 
during the war, and to receive manufactures from the eastern 
factories. 

In response to the economic changes which have been dis- 
cussed, and also as a result of the fact that one man with im- 
proved farm implements can now cultivate more acres than 
formerly, there has been a decline in the population of the 
county, especially in the rural districts. It is instructive to note 
that the greatest decline has been in the lead producing town- 
ships. 

It is pointed out by some that the inhabitants of the lead 
townships have been slow to adjust themselves to changing con 
ditions, and that ‘‘the greater the importance of lead mining in 
the early days, the more marked the decline and stagnation of 
the later periods.’’ It would be difficult to say to just what ex- 
tent the results noted are due to the former presence of the ore, 
and to what extent they should be attributed to the rugged 
topography of the lead region with its underlying Galena lime- 
stone. But the mellow spirit of Galena with its gray bluffs, 
terrace-like streets, quaint stone houses, and old men meditating 
upon the glories of the past, is in striking contrast to the mod- 
ern, mercenary atmosphere of active Stockton, which is not in 
the mineral region. It is interesting to note incidentally that 
there are more foreign born in the lead townships than in the 
others. 

The present culture has affected its environment more than 
did any of the preceding stages. Figure 2 shows the change 
which has come about in the population. In 1850, some fifty per 
cent of all the land was in farms and about fifteen per cent of all 
the land was improved; in 1910, the respective figures were 
ninety and four-tenths and sixty-four percent. The average 
size of the farms has been increasing, and tenant-farming has 
become more general. The value of farm machinery per farm 
acre in 1850 was forty-eight cents; in 1910, one dollar eighty- 
four cents. The number of domestic animals, and the variety 
of domestic plants, has been steadily increasing. 

Probably the most striking effects of the present culture upon 
the environment are seen in the deterioration of the soil, in- 
creased erosion, silting of the water courses, and the neglect of 
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forestry. Within recent times, efforts have been made to better 
these conditions, but thus far these efforts have been only partly } 
successful. 





The social institutions and conditions now differ from those 
introduced by the immigrants who came in turn from the south, 
the east, and the north. Each group has been modified by ad- : 
justment to its physical and social surroundings and by changes 
within itself. 

B. H. Scuocke 
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SPANISH INFLUENCE IN THE WEST DURING THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION ' 


Once in possession of the French posts of the northwest at the 
close of the French and Indian war, British authorities sought 
to extend their supremacy over the entire Mississippi valley. 
To accomplish this, Spanish influence had to be overcome. The 
trade of the Missouri river centered at St. Louis. Notwith- 
standing the protests of English officials and the decrees of 
Spanish governors, traders from that post pushed their way up 
the Ohio, the Wabash, and the Illinois and trafficked with the 
Indians of the Wisconsin and the Fox rivers. French traders from 
the Illinois posts carried their packs of furs across the river to 
trade with their friends in St. Louis or transported them down 
the river, a trip of twelve days by flatboat, to the New Orleans 
market. Even British traders from Fort Pitt and West Florida 
were drawn to New Orleans owing to the better prices paid 
there for furs than in the regular English markets. It was esti- 
mated in 1771, that peltries worth between seventy-five and one 
hundred pounds sterling were exported annually from that port 
chiefly to France. 

At the time, this trade was the one important factor in the de- 
velopment of the west. A British officer, in a report of 1768, 
declared that a settlement ‘‘will never happen with any advan- 
tage to England until we can procure the Ideal Island of Or- 
leans. . . Could we find passage for even small craft to go 
to the sea, the country of the Illinois would be worthy of atten- 
tion, but had we the Island of Orleans, that country would in a 
very short time I believe be equal to any of our colonies.’’* But 
even with this obstacle to the establishment of English com- 
mercial supremacy, the decade preceding the outbreak of the 


1 Read at the joint meeting of the American historical association and the Mis- 
sissippi valley historical association, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 29, 1916. 

2 Clarence E. Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois country, 1768-1764 (Washing- 
ton, 1908), 141, note. 
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revolution were critical years for Spanish influence in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

Plans for the capture of these Spanish possessions in the 
event of war were fully discussed by British authorities. The 
two countries seemed on the verge of war in 1770 on account of 
the dispute over the Falkland islands, and General Gage, com- 
mander of the British forces in America, was ordered to take 
steps preparatory to an attack on New Orleans.’ With the ulti- 
mate capture of the entire province of Louisiana in mind, mo- 
bilization of troops at New York was begun early in 1771. But 
the king of Spain, before hostilities were actually opened, ac- 
quiesced to the terms submitted by Great Britain. 

The contest for the commercial control of Louisiana grew 
more intense in the years directly preceding the opening of the 
revolution, with the odds greatly in favor of British traders. 
According to the report of a Spanish officer, in 1776, the com- 
merce of the colony amounted to six hundred thousand dollars 
annually.* Only some fifteen thousand dollars of this amount 
represented the commerce of the six or eight vessels operated 
by royal permission. In spite of the vigilance of the governor, 
Spanish planters secured their necessities from the ‘‘floating 
stores’’ and the other ten or twelve English boats continuously 
on the Mississippi. Influenced by this trade and by the coming 
of the tories, driven from the colonies, Manchae and Baton 
Rouge developed with such rapidity that they threatened to 
overshadow New Orleans and become a menace to Mexico. In 
order to offset this influence, it was advised that Spanish mer- 
chants should be granted freedom of trade as at an earlier 
period; that an army should be maintained which would be ade- 
quate not only to defend Louisiana but in ease of necessity fur- 

3 Arthur Hassall, The balance of power, 1715-1789 (New York, 1896), 327, 328. 
These islands were seized by the British in 1766. In 1770, a Spanish force expelled 
the small English garrison and took possession of Port Egmont. The downfall of 
Choiseul dissipated any hope of French aid. King Charles III agreed to restore the 
British garrison but he still clung to the claim of sovereignty over the islands. 
Secret dispatch of Lord Hillsborough to General Gage and reply thereto, in Carter, 
Great Britain and the Illinois country, 1768-1764, 182-184. 

4Don Francisco Bouligny’s memoir on the commerce and population of New Or- 


leans and Spanish Louisiana, in Aleée Fortier, History of Louisiana (New York, 
1904), 2: 24-47. 
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nish reinforcements for Mexico and Havana; and that forts 
should be built on Spanish territory opposite the mouths of the 
rivers flowing into the Mississippi. The positive advantages 
accruing to Spain from the completion of these projects would 
be: the control of the navigation of the Mississippi; the securing 
possession of Mobile and Pensacola which were dependent on 
the returns from illicit commerce; and the consequent increase 
of income for the royal treasury. 

The appeal for assistance in a letter of May, 1776, from Gen- 
eral Charles Lee who spoke for the Virginia committee of safety 
was, therefore, not unwelcome to Unzaga, the governor of Louis- 
iana. The arguments presented were well calculated also to 
win favor from King Charles III and his advisers for the cause 
of America.’ Should Great Britain succeed in subjugating the 
colonies, Lee wrote, her army and navy would be free at any mo- 
ment to take possession of Mexico and Cuba. With America 
independent, Spanish possessions, it was maintained, need not 
fear attack. Great Britain, alone, would be incapable of raising 
sufficient troops for attempting such a conquest, and the superi- 
ority of her fleet would soon be reduced by the loss of America. 
Great Britain reunited to America would be more dangerous to 
Spain than one of the two if they remained separated. ‘‘Nor 
need there be any apprehension that the colonies having once 
established their independence would molest any other power for 
the genius of the people, their situation, and their circumstances 
engage them rather in agriculture and a free commerce which 
are more important to their interests and to their inclination.”’ 
The articles which it was hoped would be supplied by Spain 
were guns, blankets, and medicinal drugs, especially quinine. 

A plan to secure gunpowder from New Orleans was conceived 
by Captain George Gibson of the Virginia line. Bearer of the 
letter from General Lee, Captain Gibson accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant William Linn and fifteen other men in the guise of traders 
set out from Fort Pitt July 19,1776. Arriving at New Orleans, 
their letter was entrusted to Oliver Pollock, who, acting as the 
agent of Virginia, succeeded in concealing their identity from 


5 This letter of General Lee accompanied one sent by the governor, dated Septem- 
ber 7, 1776. Archivo general de Indias, Seville, Estante 87, cajén 1, legajo 6. 
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the numerous British spies. To no other man could this mission 
have been entrusted with greater promise of success. As a 
trader in Havana for five years, he had become proficient in the 
use of Spanish and won the friendship of the leading officials, 
among them Don Alexander O’Reilly, governor general of Cuba. 
During the year 1768, Pollock located in New Orleans. On 
August 17 of the following year, General O’Reilly, with three 
thousand troops, appeared before the city and demanded that 
the command should be surrendered by the French governor. 
The formal surrender took place the next day. To capture a 
town of three thousand with an overwhelming force proved an 
easier task than it was to supply the troops with necessary pro- 
visions. Flour quickly rose to twenty dollars a barrel and was 
obtained with difficulty at that price. At the time, Pollock pos- 
sessed a boatload of flour which he proffered to the general on 
his own terms. Pollock was paid fifteen dollars a barrel for his 
flour, and for his act of generosity he was granted freedom of 
trade in Louisiana as long as he desired. 

In April, 1776, Pollock’s efforts with Governor Unzaga to se- 
cure Spanish protection for some American vessels against their 
seizure by a British sloop of war on the plea that they were in a 
neutral port proved unavailing. To what extent the governor 
was influenced by the contents of General Lee’s letter can only 
be conjectured but he finally permitted the sale of ten thousand 
pounds of powder to Pollock.’ Pollock himself believed this 
changed attitude to be, in part, a result of the declaration of 
independence.’ 

Lieutenant Linn, with forty-three men, set out from New 
Orleans September 22, with a cargo of ninety-eight kegs of 
powder, nine thousand pounds, in barges. The expedition 
reached Wheeling the following May, at a time when that post 
and Fort Pitt greatly needed the powder for protection and to 
further their dealings with the Indians.‘ In October, Captain 
Gibson, who had been imprisoned by decree of the governor, in 
order to quiet the suspicions of the British consul, was permitted 
to embark for Philadelphia on a vessel despatched by Pollock. 


® Eighteen hundred dollars were paid for the powder. 

7 Papers of the continental congress, 50: 51 ff., under date October 10, 1776. 

® One means of gaining the friendship of the Indians was through the distribution 
of powder. They had been told by the British that the colonists had none. 
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He took with him the remainder of the powder in carefully con- 
cealed packages. 

Don Bernardo de Galvez, who succeeded to the government of 
Louisiana in January, 1777, belonged to an influential Spanish 
family.° He was twenty-nine years of age and was noted for his 
energy and ambition. Governor Unzaga presented Pollock to 
his suecessor as a ‘‘faithful and zealous American in whom he 
might repose implicit confidence.’’*® Governor Galvez at once 
tendered his services to Pollock and assured him that he would 
go every possible length for the interests of congress. He de- 
clared that the port of New Orleans would be open and free to 
American commerce and to the admission and sale of prizes 
made by American cruisers.** American trading vessels upon 
arrival at the mouth of the river were seized as Spanish prop- 
erty in order to protect them against British vessels of war. 
Seizure of an American schooner provoked an order for the eap- 
ture and confiscation of all British vessels between the Balize 
and Manchae. Aid to American troops, in goods and money, 
was tendered in the event of an expedition for the capture of 
Pensacola and the British posts on the Mississippi. Pollock 
urged action by the American government and suggested that 
blank commissions should be sent for enlisting troops in New 
Orleans. 

Governor Galvez refused the demand made by the governor of 
Pensacola for the surrender of Pollock. He hastened to begin 
correspondence with Colonel George Morgan who was stationed 
at Fort Pitt. Morgan had already submitted to Galvez a plan 
for the conduct of the war in the west, should France and Spain 

® His father was viceroy of Mexico and his uncle, José de Galvez, was secretary of 
state and president of the council of the Indies. 


10 Oliver Pollock to the president of congress, September 18, 1782. Pollock papers, 
library of congress. 

11 By an order of the king of Spain, in spite of the suggestion that treating 
Americans as rebel subjects of a friendly power would be pleasing to the English 
king, American vessels were permitted to enter the ports of Spain. ‘‘These same 
Americans will be admitted to the ports of Spain although they present themselves 
with their own banner, distinct from that of Britain.’’ This was based on a royal 
order of September 20, 1776. By a royal order of October 23, 1776, American pri- 
vateers were permitted, in case of necessity, to bring their Portuguese prizes to 
New Oreans, but no other trading was to be allowed. Bernardo de Galvez to José 
de Galvez, March 21, 1777. Archivo general de Indias. Transcript in Ayer collee- 
tion, Newberry library, Chicago. 
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make common cause against Great Britain and Portugal; his 
scheme comprised the capture of Niagara and Detroit and the 
seizure of Mobile and Pensacola.” 

It was clear to Galvez, as it had been to his predecessor, that 
British plans contemplated an attack on Louisiana, and one of 
his earliest communications urged as a means of defense that the 
Indians should be won over to the side of Spain; this plan could, 
he thought, be easily accomplished because of the Indians’ for- 
mer subjection to France.** By means of gifts, friendly visits, 
and promises, rapid progress was made towards the accomplish- 
ment of this object. Shortly after, he requested that two frig- 
ates should be sent at once to defend the Spanish possessions 
against British aggression, which had reached ‘‘a point of in- 
tolerable insolence difficult to be borne by a man of honor.’’™ 
Among the ‘‘infinity’’ of insults which could not be recounted, he 
specified the following: that the English had plundered Spanish 
dwellings along the river and fired on the inhabitants; that a 
Spanish and a French vessel had been fired on and after capture 
were detained for periods of thirty and twenty-four hours, the 
communications under the seal of the governor having been 
read; and that boats loaded with pitch at New Orleans had been 
seized as contraband. 

In meeting the demands of the inhabitants for reprisal, Gal- 
vez ordered the capture of vessels engaged in carrying on illicit | 
commerce, and eleven were seized in one night.*® British armed 
vessels appeared at New Orleans with the demand that the cap- 
tured vessels and crews should be released. Hostilities seemed 
about to open but the British withdrew when Galvez showed no 
disposition to yield.*° Two of the vessels interned were owned | 








wes 





12 George Morgan to the governor of Louisiana, April 22, 1777. Copy in Illinois 
state historical library. 

13 Galvez to José de Galvez, January 28, 1777. Archivo general de Indias, Se- 
ville. A year earlier, Governor Unzaga had been directed to specify to the Spanish 


court what were his means of defense against an attack. In reply, he showed how 
inadequately Spanish possessions were protected by troops and fortifications and 
submitted evidence which seemed to point to a design on the part of the British to 
seize Louisiana. Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1903), 3: 101, 
102. 

14 Galvez to José de Galvez, May 6, 1777. Archivo general de Indias. Transcript | 
in Ayer collection. } 

15 Galvez to Torre, captain general of Cuba, May 6, 1777. Ibid. 

16‘*T received them with match-rope in hand in order to prevent any violence.’’ 
Ibid. 
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by Americans but they were released secretly upon the request 
of Oliver Pollock. The nine others were confiscated and their 
eargoes were sold as contraband. At that time, owing to a 
shortage in food, there was considerable sickness at Pensacola. 
Galvez sent a gift of one hundred and fifty barrels of flour to re- 
lieve the distress and this act of generosity settled the con- 
troversy."’ 

Although the immediate cause for dispute was adjusted, Gal- 
vez continued to call for armed vessels and means for strength- 
ening the fortifications at New Orleans. Other causes for 
strained relations continued to develop. The English governor 
at Pensacola protested against the sending of arms and ammuni- 
tion up the river under the protection of the Spanish flag."* A 
Spanish mail boat was attacked while ascending the river, pre- 
sumably by a British armed sloop; English subjects were for- 
bidden to transact any business within the Spanish colonies 
while French commercial relations were extended so much that 
two French commissioners stationed at New Orleans in com- 
menting on the concessions declared that ‘‘the whole trade of 
the Mississippi is now in our hands.’’*® 

Meanwhile, Major Cruzat at St. Louis was directed to carry 
out the decree of the king whereby British influence might be 
overcome through inducing Canadian families and other immi- 
grants to found towns in Louisiana. To each of these families 
was to be assigned a small plot of ground, the necessary utensils 
for tilling it, and supplies for the first year at the expense of the 
royal treasury, forty thousand dollars having been appropriated 
for these purposes. As an added inducement to agricultural 
colonists, the Spanish government agreed to purchase their en- 
tire crop of tobacco. By thus fostering the growth of tobacco, 
the government hoped to accomplish two objects: revenue could 
be seeured through the duty imposed on the sale of this product 
in the Mexican provinces; and the monopoly of the tobaceo trade 
held by the English and the Dutch in the French markets could 
be overcome.” 


By July, 1777, the request embodied in the letter of General 


17 Galvez to José de Galvez, September 15, 1777; December 30, 1777. Ibid. 
18 Governor Peter Chester to Galvez, March 7, 1777. Ibid. 


19 These commissioners were Villars and Favre d’Aunoy. Gayarré, History of 
Louisiana, 3: 118. 


20 Ibid., 3: 107. 
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Charles Lee bore fruit and there were deposited at New Orleans, 
subject to the order of Virginia, two thousand barrels of gun- 
powder, a quantity of lead, and a large amount of clothing." A 
year earlier the Duke de Grimaldi, Spanish prime minister, 
under the influence of Vergennes, induced Charles III to du- 
plicate the secret loan of one million livres made by France to 
America. <A continuation of the war would enable Spain, it was 
believed, to attack Portugal while Great Britain was unable to 
come to the rescue.”* She awaited the opportunity, also, to take 
Gibraltar. The efforts of Benjamin Franklin won the favor of 
Count d’Aranda, Spanish ambassador at Versailles; but King 
Charles III refused to declare openly for the American cause. 
On January 2, 1777, the committee of secret correspondence noti- 
fied Franklin of his appointment as commissioner, by congress, 
to negotiate a treaty of friendship and commerce with Spain.* 
Some days earlier, congress had instructed Franklin that the 
United States was prepared to assist Spain in an attack on Pen- 
sacola providing that port and the Mississippi river should be 
open to the Americans. 

Before receiving these messages, however, the American com- 
missioners in Paris had authorized Arthur Lee to go to Madrid 
to solicit an alliance with Spain.* Although the gift of one mil- 
lion livres was unknown to the commissioners, the Spanish court 
had in other ways shown a spirit of friendliness. American ves- 
sels were permitted to enter Spanish ports for supplies and re- 
pairs and American privateers were free to dispose of their 
prizes in certain Spanish ports.” 

On February 18, Grimaldi had been succeeded as Spanish 

21 Dr. Bancroft to Paul Wentworth, May, 1777, in Benjamin F. Stevens, Yacsim- 
iles of manuscripts in European archives relating to America, 1773-1783 (London, 
1889-1898), 151. 

22 Francis Wharton, The revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of the United 
States (Washington, 1889), 2: 282. 

23 Secret journals of the acts and proceedings of congress from the first meeting 
thereof to the dissolution of the confederation by the adoption of the constitution of 
the United States (Boston, 1820), 2: 42. 

24 Franklin was unable, because of his age, to undertake the journey. A. Lee to 
Richard Henry Lee, October 4, 1777, in Stevens, Facsimiles of manuscripts in Eu- 
ropean archives relating to America, 269; Franklin’s Writings, edited by A. H. 
Smyth (New York, 1905-1907), 7: 32. 


25 Wharton, The revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of the United States, 
2: 295. 
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prime minister by the Count de Florida Blanea. With his ad- 
vanecement, the outlook for open aid to America by Spain was 
greatly lessened. To the new minister, it was evident that 
should Spain assist in securing independence for the British 
colonies, Spanish rule in America would be likewise endangered. 
Spanish domination of trade with her colonies would be impos- 
sible witha vigorous nation developing as their neighbor. More- 
over, alliance with America would mean war with Great Britain 
and the Spanish navy, army, and treasury were in no condition 
to offer adequate defense against an attack by the greatest mari- 
time power of the day. Assurances were given the British au- 
thorities that no American representative would be received in 
Madrid. In keeping with his promise, Arthur Lee, before his 
arrival at the Spanish border, received a message to the effect 
that he should not proceed to Madrid but that a conference 
would be granted him at Burgos.** Here, on March 4, Lee was 
met by Grimaldi and was informed that the Americans would 
find deposited at New Orleans and at Havana stores of clothing 
and powder which their ships might secure, that supplies were 
also being collected at Bilboa for shipment to America.” In 
vain Lee argued that the time was opportune for the immediate 
interposition of Spain and France, for if Great Britain should 
again be united to America by conquest or conciliation, he said, 
she ‘‘would reign the irresistible though hated arbiter of Eu- 
rope.’’ The reply setting forth the reasons for delay seemed 
satisfactory to Lee for he returned to Paris convinced of the sin- 
cerity and good wishes of the Spanish government.” 

Aid continued to be given surreptitiously to the Americans by 
the Spanish government. The firm of Joseph Gardoqui and 
sons, operating at Bilboa, served as the chief agents for assist- 
ing America. Funds were collected at Madrid by Diego Gar- 
doqui and forwarded to Arthur Lee who, in turn, gave his orders 

26 Jared Sparks, The diplomatic correspondence of the American revolution (Bos- 
ton, 1829-1830), 1: 400. 


27 Wharton, The revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of the United States, 
2: 280. 


28 Grimaldi said to Lee: ‘‘ You have considered your own situation and not ours. 
The moment is not yet come for us. The war with Portugal — France being un- 
prepared, and our treasure from South America not being arrived — makes it im- 
proper for us to declare immediately. These reasons then will probably cease within 
a year, and then will be the moment.’’ Jbid., 2: 282, 283. 
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for goods to the firm at Bilboa. Transactions were on a cash 
basis for the Gardoquis drew on Lee’s bankers for payment.” 
During the year 1778, America secured in this way 18,000 blan- 
kets, 11,000 pairs of shoes, 41,000 pairs of stockings, and shirt- 
ings, tent cloth, and medicines in great quantities.*° Besides, an 
extensive private commerce was carried on by American mer- 
chants in Spanish ports. British representatives strove unsue- 
cessfully to prevent this trade. 

The fate of the west was largely dependent on the generosity 
of Governor Galvez and the liberality of Oliver Pollock. By the 
end of the year 1777, Galvez had aided the Americans by sending 
arms, ammunition, and provisions to the Mississippi posts and 
the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia to the amount of 
seventy thousand dollars.** Early in 1778, without direct sane- 
tion from his government, he determined to grant financial as- 
sistance to America.*? There can be no doubt that Spanish 
officials were prompted to this seemingly generous conduct 
through the hope of ultimate gain for Spain. Patrick Henry, i 
then governor of Virginia, well understood what arguments 
would be most forceful. As the price of assistance, he presented 
to the governor of New Orleans the advantages which would 
accrue to Spain through the control of the trade of the southern 
states and the deprivation of their ‘‘ancient and natural Enemy 
the English of all those vast supplies of naval Stores and Many 
other Articles which have enabled them to become so powerful 
on the Seas.’’ Again in possession of Pensacola and St. Augus- 
tine they would be able, he thought, to enjoy a great part of the 
trade of our northern states. To facilitate intercourse by way 
of the Mississippi, he proposed to establish a post at the mouth 
of the Ohio. 

In acknowledging the aid already received, Governor Henry 
also pleaded with the governor of Cuba for further assistance.” 
‘*We are well acquainted,’’ he wrote, ‘‘with the Honour, Spirit, 
and Generosity of the Spanish nation and should therefore glory 











29 Wharton, The revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of the United States, 
2: 308. 


80 Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1912), 3: 284. 

81 Gayarré, History of Louisiana, 3: 113. 

82 May 6, 1778. Royal approval was granted. Galvez to José de Galvez, August 
25, 1778. Archivo general de Indias, Seville. 

33 Letter of Patrick Henry, October 18, 1777. Copy in the Virginia state library. 
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in an intimate Connection with it— For I suppose, I need not in- 
form your Excellency, that these States are now free and Inde- 
pendent, capable of forming Alliances and making Treaties. I 
think the Connection might be mutually beneficial, for indepen- 
dent of the Beef, Pork, live Stock, Flour, Stores, Shingles and 
several other articles with which we could supply your Islands, 
we have vast quantities of Skins, Furs, Hemp, and Flax which 
we could, by an easy inland navigation bring down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans from our back country, in exchange for 
your Woolens, Linens, Wines, Military Stores, ete.’’ 

Colonel George Morgan suggested to Governor Galvez that he 
should grant permission to use New Orleans as a base from 
which an attack might be made on Mobile and Pensacola.** The 
effects of the conquest by the Americans of the British posts 
east of the Mississippi river had already been considered by the 
Spanish government and secret royal orders were sent to Galvez 
which bore marks of the ‘‘generosity’’ of that court.* In case the 
Americans seized these possessions, and desired to deliver them 
to his majesty, Galvez was instructed to receive them in trust. 
English officials were to be assured that they would be more se- 
eure under Spanish control than ‘‘under their enemies risen in 
rebellion.’’ It is probable that Florida Blanca in this way hoped 
to complete the plan which was more definitely defined by him in 
his offer the following February, to serve as mediator. The 
United States was to be confined to the Atlantic seacoast, Great 
Britain was to be given the valley of the St. Lawrence, and Spain 
was to retain the Mississippi valley as far east as the Alleghany 
mountains. 

As a promise for the fulfillment of this scheme, the attitude of 
Governor Henry must have been satisfying to Spanish officials. 
‘‘And were you once restored to the possessions,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘vou held in the Floridas (which I sincerely wish to see, and 
which I make no Doubt these States would cheerfully contribute 

84George Morgan to the governor of Louisiana, April 22, 1777. This was for- 
warded to Spain along with a letter from the governor, dated August 9. Copy in 
the Illinois state historical library. 

85 Orders of August 15, 1777. Galvez to José de Galvez, December 30, 1777. 
Archivo general de Indias. Transcript in Ayer collection. 

86 Florida Blanca to Grantham, British minister to Madrid, February, 1778; 


Wharton, The revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of the United States, intro- 
duction, 1: 87. 
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to accomplish) the advantage to us both in a Commercial View 
would be greatly increased. The English, indeed insinuate that 
it would be impolitic in your nation to assist us in our present 
Situation, but you are too wise not to perceive how much it is 
their Interest that you Should be imposed upon by this Doctrine 
and how much more formidable they must be to you with the as- 
sistance of America than without it; and you must be too well 
acquainted with the Nature of our States to Entertain any Jeal- 
ousy of their becoming Your Rivals in Trade, or, overstocked as 
they are with vast tracts of Land, that they should ever think of 
extending their Territory.’’ 

Three months later, however, in making application for a loan 
of 150.000 pistoles, Henry suggested that West Florida should 
be annexed to the United States.** Such a cession, he argued, 
would be the means of eutting off the supplies of lumber and 
provisions procured from the Mississippi region by the British 
West India settlements and thus would prevent the progress of 
their rivalry to the Spanish colonies. These proposals were re- 
ceived with favor by Galvez who submitted them to his govern- 
ment.** It cannot be stated definitely that Governor Henry con- 
templated carrying out this project through the expedition under 
George Rogers Clark but it is certain Clark thought of it as an 
object to be accomplished.*© The special messenger by whom | 





Henry forwarded this letter to New Orleans confirmed his view. 
Congress should send a force, three hundred men being sufficient, 
to capture Natchez and Manchac for in the event of war between 
Spain and England the Spaniards would immediately take pos- 
session of these posts.** An expedition sent to take possession | 
‘‘of that immense County’’ had been recommended some months 
earlier by Oliver Pollock.*? This could be accomplished by a 


87 Patrick Henry to the governor of Cuba, October 18, 1777. Copy in the Vir- 
ginia state library. 

388 January 14, 1778. Draper manuscripts, 60 J 363, 364. 

39 Tbid., 58 J 103-112. 

40 Oliver Pollock urged on Clark the necessity for opening the communication by 
the Mississippi and taking possession of the country before war should be declared 
between Great Britain and Spain, ‘‘by which the latter will save us that trouble and 
in Consequence we will loose a valuable conquest which might now be easely Ob- 
tained.’’ August 20, 1778. Ibid., 48 J 34. 

41 David Rogers to Patrick Henry, October 4, 1778. Copy in the Illinois state 
historical library. 

42 The suggestion was made in May, 1778. 
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small foree aided secretly by Governor Galvez and by a great 
many loyal Americans of that region. 

During the spring Galvez sent a special commissioner to Pen 
sacola to demand prompt redress for the depredations which 
British raiders were making on the Mississippi. He welcomed, 
therefore, the arrival of Captain James Willing at New Orleans, 
who came with a foree of fifty Americans. Willing was com 
inissioned to procure the supplies deposited at New Orleans and 
bring them up the river to Fort Pitt. With an increased force 
of men and assisted by other leaders, secured by Oliver Pollock, 
a number of British vessels in the river were seized and trans 
ferred to the American service and Natchez and Manchae were 
eaptured.** The crops and stock of British planters were de 
stroyed, houses burned and slaves carried away.” Most of the 
planters crossed the river and took refuge under the protection 
of the Spanish flag but some of them were taken and held as 
prisoners of war. This stroke cut off the supplies of lumber and 
provisions which had formerly been shipped from these posts to 
Jamaica and Pensacola. 

Galvez was satisfied that he had performed his full duty as a 
representative of a neutral power in issuing a proclamation 
granting protection to the refugees. Towards the close of April, 
three British armed sloops appeared before New Orleans and 
threatened to make reprisals on the town unless the prizes and 
all Americans were delivered to them. Certain of the inhab- 
itants were warned by their friends in Pensacola to quit the col- 
ony in order to escape the storm which was about to break." 
Galvez replied to their demands that he could only refer the re- 
quest to his court.*7 While the evidence that the British were 
maturing plans to attack him was becoming more certain, Galvez 
learned of the success of George Rogers Clark. This, he de- 

48 John Hancock, president of congress, to Galvez, October 24, 1777. Papers of 
the continental congress. Willing also brought the commission by which Oliver 
Pollock was appointed agent of congress. 

44 The prizes were estimated to be worth £40,000. Oliver Pollock to a special com 
mittee of congress, April 1, 1778. Pollock papers. 

#5 One hundred slaves were taken and sold by Oliver Pollock for £140. 

46 April 27, 1778. 

47 Galvez to José de Galvez, March 24, 1778. Archivo general de Indias. ‘‘In 


this Situation he laughed at their Haughtiness and despised their Attempts and in 
short they returned as they came.’’ Oliver Pollock to a committee of congress, 


May 7, 1778. Papers of the continental congress. 
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clared, would prevent the English from carrying out their plan 
against the Spanish possessions, for they were themselves com- 
pelled to fortify Natchez and Manchae against attack.** 
Without money for the support of his army Clark began, after 
the capture of Kaskaskia, to issue bills of credit on Virginia in 
exchange for provisions. These were satisfactory to the mer- 
chants and traders, for they were received and paid at their face 
value in silver by Oliver Pollock, at New Orleans. In a letter of 
July 18, Clark said to Pollock: ‘‘T have sueceeded agreeable to my 
wishes, and am necessitated to draw bills on the state and have 
reason to believe they will be accepted by you, the answering of 
which will be acknowledged by his Excelly. the Governor of Vir- 
ginia.’’*® Large batteaux rowed with twenty-four oars, loaded 
with goods sent by Pollock, under the protection of the Spanish 
flag, slipped past Natchez, then under the control of the British, 
and in from eighty-five to ninety days arrived at St. Louis or 
the Illinois posts. Full credit was given by Clark to Pollock for 
this assistance, by which he was able to hold the Illinois country. 
‘*The invoice Mr. Pollock rendered upon all oceasions in paying 
those bills,’’ Clark declared, ‘‘I considered at the time and now 
to be one of the happy circumstances that enabled me to Keep 
Possession of that Country.’’ During September, 1778, goods 
were sent by Pollock to Clark, amounting to séven thousand two 
hundred dollars. The following January five hundred pounds 
of powder and some swivels were received by Clark from the 
same source. By February 5, 1779, bills were drawn on Pollock 
by Clark amounting to forty-eight thousand dollars. Of this 
amount, ten thousand dollars were paid by Pollock after he had 
disposed of his remaining slaves at a great disadvantage. 
By July, 1779, however, Pollock had so far exhausted his credit 
that in meeting an order from Governor Henry for goods 
amounting to ten thousand dollars, he was foreed to mortgage a 
part of his lands. He had at that time paid bills drawn on the 
state amounting to thirty-three thousand dollars. The flour and 
meal which had been promised him had not been forwarded. 





48 Galvez to Torre, September 2, 1778. Archivo general de Indias. These cap- 
tured British posts were left unprotected by the Americans and early in July were 
again in the possession of the British. 

49 James A. James, George Rogers Clark papers, 1771-1781 (Illinois historical 
collections, vol. 8 — Springfield, 1912), lxvii. 
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‘*Being already drained of every shilling I could raise for the 
use of yours and the rest of the United States,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I 
went first to the Governor of this place, and then to every mer- 
chant in it, but could not prevail upon any of them to supply said 
goods, giving for their reason the few goods they had were im- 
ported, would in all probability become double the value of what 
they were just now, particularly at this juncture, as war between 
Spain and Great Britain was daily expected, and the little prob- 
ability there was of getting paid from your quarter in any rea- 
sonable time, by depending only on the Letter of Credit and Mr. 
Lindsay’s contract. In fine finding it impracticable to obtain 
any by that means, and at the same time being fearful of the bad 
consequences that might attend your being disappointed in those 
goods, I have voluntarily by mortgaging part of my property 
for the payment at the latter end of this year, purchased the 
greater part of them from a Mr. Salomon; you have therefore 
invoice and bill of loading amounting to 10,029 dollars I Rial.’’ 

While borrowing money on his own credit, Pollock, in order to 
encourage the shipment of arms, Indian goods, rum, sugar, and 
other articles to the Illinois country, and in order to encourage 
eargoes in exchange, made up of deerskins, beaver, otter, and 
flour, while at the same time keeping up the eredit of the conti 
nental currency, continued until July, 1779, to pay ‘‘ Bateaux- 
man and Traders silver dollars for Paper Currency Dollar for 
Dollar.’ 

Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of the bills drawn by 
Ciark were under protest at New Orleans. They were issued in 
favor of a number of the inhabitants of Illinois. These drafts 
had been received by the French merchants and traders in pref.- 
erence to the continental money which had recently appeared in 
the west in small quantities. Continental currency had been 
used but little in the west previous to the expedition against 
Vincennes. The confidence of the people in the government, to- 
gether with the efforts of Pollock, sustained this money at par 
when it had so far depreciated in the east as to be worth only 
twelve cents on the dollar. 

While the British authorities were partially aware of the atti 
tude of Spain towards the colonists, they waited for some more 


50 Draper manuscripts, 49 J 60. 
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overt act... ‘*Though I have no doubt this minute of the exis- 
tence of a Spanish as well as a French war,’’ Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Hamilton wrote on January 24, 1779, ‘‘yet I have, as yet, 
no accounts by which I may venture to act on the offensive 
against the subjects of Spain, which I ardently desire, as there 
would be so little difficulty of pushing them entirely out of the 
Mississippi.’’** Three objects, among others, which it was 
hoped to accomplish by Hamilton’s expedition were: (1) to erect 
a fort at the junction of the Mississippi and the Ohio which was 
to constitute a ‘‘bridle’’ on American trade; (2) to get control 
of the mouth of the Missouri with the hope of underselling the 
Spaniards and thus gaining the favor of the Indians of that 
region; and (3) by dislodging the ‘‘rebels’’ from the Illinois to 
regain the Mississippi trade which otherwise, as an English 
official expressed it, would be completely ‘‘knocked up’’;** and 
at the same time contribute to the security of the Floridas.” 

For Spain, the prize ultimately sought was not the trade of the 
Mississippi alone, so generously proffered by Governor Henry, 
but the possession of the entire valley. This object in view, a 
treaty between France and Spain was agreed upon in April, 
1779. The formal declaration of war against Great Britain 
quickly followed; and in July of that year Governor Galvez was 
authorized to attack Natchez and other British posts on the west 
bank of the Mississippi. 
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HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN CANADA, 1916-1917 


The dominion archivist, Mr. Arthur G. Doughty, who by the 
way now carries the honorary title of colonel, is at present in 
Europe making a careful survey of documentary material relat- 
ing to the European war in so far as it relates to Canada and 
her effort in the great conflict. The dominion government has 
created what amounts to a national historical commission, al- 
though not at present so designated, which is charged with the 
duty of making ‘‘a complete survey of all the war activities 
official and semi-official of Canada’’ which it is hoped will pro- 
vide ‘‘a complete and comprehensive key to all classes of publie 
war records, to all the departments, branches, offices, agencies 
and localities where they originate and where they are to be 
found, and to the nature and inter-relationships of all the activi- 
ties in the course of which they are produced.’’ It is not the in- 
tention to attempt to collect these records, but inasmuch as they 
are accumulating in vast quantities, and their preservation will 
be a pressing duty immediately after the conclusion of the war, 
Mr. Doughty and those associated with him in the survey are to 
ascertain what measures have been taken to keep the records 
intact. Reports are to be made to the government from time to 
time. Those engaged in the survey are at present working in 
two groups, one under the direction of the dominion archivist, 
examining all the sources of material in Europe, and the other, 
under the supervision of Mr. Adam Shortt of the historical man- 
useripts commission, performing a similar duty in Canada. The 
Canadian war records office, under the direction of Lord Beav- 
erbrook, is engaged in the collection of material relating to Can- 
ada’s part in the war, and has the special duty of obtaining for 
Canada a series of war films of the activities of the Canadian 
army. 

ACQUISITION OF MATERIAL 


Since the publication of the last survey the dominion archives 
have obtained from the publie record office in London transcripts 
of a number of valuable documents, as well as a colleetion of the 
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Shelburne manuscripts from Lansdowne House, and a series of 
documents from the British museum. Transcripts of records 
from the archives nationales in Paris have also been secured 
covering the years 1717 and 1763-67. Among many other inter- 
esting papers recently acquired for the archives from various 
sources on this side of the Atlantic are journals and other pa- 
pers relating to the western fur trade, transcripts from the court 
house of Montreal covering various periods during the French 
régime, transcripts of the Lafontaine papers, a series of docu- 
ments relating to Nova Scotia 1755-59, photostats of the Chal- 
mers collection in the library of congress, consisting in part of 
correspondence between Governor Lawrence and General Monck- 
ton relating to the Acadian expulsion, and photostats of the 
O’Callaghan papers in Washington, consisting of letters from 
William Lyon Mackenzie, Louis J. Papineau and other leaders 
in the rebellions of 1837-38 in Upper and Lower Canada, to 
O’Callaghan, who seems to have had one of those amiable per- 
sonalities which sometimes serve as a connecting link for a 
number of otherwise antagonistic elements. The archives have 
also acquired a series of letters and papers relating to Papineau 
from a Mr. Chapman of New Zealand. 

The archives departments of the four western provinces of 
Canada are all doing quiet work in the collection and preserva- 
tion of historical documents, but inevitably anything like an 
aggressive policy involving the expenditure of considerable sums 
of money must wait until after the war. In Saskatchewan the 
provincial archivist is carrying on the task initiated last year of 
obtaining from every city, town, and village in the province au- 
thoritative accounts of the beginnings and early development of 
each community. The material so obtained is being carefully 
classified and analyzed, and in the course of a year or two the 
archivist expects to embody at least some of the results in the 
form of a Report. Information regarding the rebellion of 1885; 
the various tribes and their relations with the whites from the 
days of the early explorers and fur traders down; and the ro- 
mantie and stirring history of the royal north west mounted 
police, is constantly being added to the archives. A number of 
valuable documents bearing upon the history of the Blackfeet, 
and the taking possession of the western prairie by the mounted 
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police in the seventies, have been procured from the widow of 
the late Sergeant-Major Spicer, who was twenty-nine years in 
the force, most of the time in the Blackfeet country. An inter- 
esting project that the archivist has had in hand for some time 
is the collection of autograph letters and documents of men and 
women directly or indirectly associated with the history of 
Saskatchewan. 

The archives department of British Columbia has similarly 
been adding to its documents of the fur trading era. Notable 
among the recent acquisitions are a number of records bearing 
on the founding and early days of Fort Victoria, several jour- 
nals and logs of early trading expeditions along the northwest 
coast, and a mass of material illustrative of the activities of the 
Hudson’s bay company in the west. The archivist has done a 
particularly valuable piece of work in collecting the old depart- 
mental records of the colonies of Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia, for these documents are indispensable to an accurate 
knowledge of colonial administration. Interesting sidelights on 
the same subject are afforded by a collection of personal and 
family letters written in colonial days by the late Sir James 
Douglas, K.C.B., formerly governor of Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia. Besides the manuscripts mentioned, the ad- 
ditions to the archives include a large number of engravings and 
photographs of pioneers and early scenes. A systematic effort 
is being made to photograph the historic landmarks of the prov- 
inee, especially the remains of the farms and establishments of 
the old Hudson’s bay and Puget sound agricultural companies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES, GUIDES, AND CALENDARS 


An important bibliographical publication was omitted from 
last year’s survey of historical activities in Canada. The do- 
minion archivist issued as an appendix to his Annual report for 
1915 a ‘‘Catalogue of pamphlets, journals and reports in the 
publie archives of Canada 1611-1867.’’ This catalog lists near- 
ly three thousand printed documents relating to the history of 
Canada, probably the most complete collection in its particular 
field. It is accompanied by a very full index and a large num- 
ber of facsimiles of title-pages. A small edition of the catalog 
was also issued in separate form, but is now out of print. 
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The late F. A. MeCord compiled a Hand-book of Canadian 
dates many years ago. It was published in 1888 and has long 
been out of print. In spite of its many limitations, this little 
book of reference was so useful to students that it has been 
hoped that someone would be unselfish and persevering enough 
to make it the basis for a more complete work. This has now 
been done by Francis J. Audet, of the Canadian archives, whose 
Canadian historical dates and events 1492-1915, a volume of 
about 250 pages, will take its place as a standard book of refer- 
ence on Canadian history. As chief of the index division of the 
archives Mr. Audet had exceptional opportunities for not only 
correcting many errors that had erept into previous books, but 
also for including in his own work a great deal of historical data 
not elsewhere available. 

The forthcoming Final report on the Lake of the Woods ref- 
erence, now in press for the International joint commission of 
the United States and Canada, will contain a very complete bib- 
liography of the Lake of the Woods region, ineluding its explor- 
ation and early history, the fur trade, and later development. 
Reverend Father Hugolin has issued another volume of the 
bibliography of publications of the Franciscans in Canada, Jn- 
ventaire des revues, livres, brochures et autres écrits publiés 
par les Franciscains du Canada de 1890 a 1915. Two recent 
bibliographies of the works of French-Canadian historians are 
Carnet bibliographie des publications de M.1l’ Abbé Auguste Gos- 
selin, and the bibliography appended to M. Malchelosse’s bio- 
graphical sketch of Benjamin Sulte, Cinquante-six ans de vie 
littéraire. There is in preparation an elaborate catalog in sev- 
eral volumes of the collection of pictures relating to the history 
of Canada, made by the well-known Toronto collector, John 
Row Robertson, and now in the Toronto publie library. Mr. 
Robert J. Long of East Orange, New Jersey, who is by birth a 
Nova Scotian, is preparing a Bibliography of Nova Scotia 
which will include about one thousand names of authors and 
four thousand titles. The bibliography obviously aims at com- 
pleteness rather than selection. At the same time an astonish- 
ing number of comparatively well-known writers first saw the 
light in the Canadian province down by the sea. 
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PUBLICATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 


While the dominion archives is still busily engaged in the col- 
lection of documentary material relating to the history of Can- 
ada, it has been unable to do much in the way of publication 
since the issue of the last Report referred to in the survey for 
1915-1916. In addition to other difficulties, the archives staff 
is at present very short-handed, several members being on active 
service in connection with the war. The preparation of mate- 
rial for the forthcoming Report has been so seriously delayed 
that it is impossible at this time to give even an outline of what 
the Report will contain, beyond the statement that it will prob- 
ably inelude a collection of documents supplementing the ordi- 
nances published last year. The archivist intends to republish 
within the next few months the first two volumes of Documents 
relating to the constitutional history of Canada. 

The Ontario bureau of archives has been very active during 
the year and has to its credit two volumes of great historical 
value. One brings the publication of the journals of the legis- 
lative assembly down to the year 1824, and the other, comple- 
mentary to it, the journals of the legislative council, and com- 
pletes the manuscript series of the Upper Canada journals, as 
from 1825 down printed copies, though rare, are accessible and 
obtainable. The series of Ontario archives Reports begun in 
1909 covers the proceedings of both branches of the legislature 
of Upper Canada from 1792 with the exception of those for a 
few of the intervening years, the originals of which are missing. 
The series consists of seven volumes which contain data of the 
utmost importance and value in connection with the early his- 
tory of Ontario, and are proving a veritable mine of unworked 
ore to the student as well as to the general reader. The two 
latest volumes deal with a period of great interest in the legis- 
lative history of Upper Canada and contain a good deal of in- 
formation regarding the trade relations between Ontario and 
Quebec, that even at this interval of time is not lacking in in- 
terest. The volume devoted to the journals of the legislative 
assembly is unusually large and is furnished with an exhaustive 
and excellent index, for which the reader will feel grateful. It 
is understood that the bureau has material for about five vol- 
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umes in hand ranging over a variety of subjects, which will ap- 
pear in due course. 

The archives department of British Columbia has several 
bulletins now in the printer’s hands, and others in the course of 
preparation. These include a series of letters by Sir James 
Douglas; papers relating to the convening of the first house of 
assembly in 1856; the journal of the trading ship Ruby, Captain 
Charles Bishop (1794-96); and the journal of Dr. Archibald 
Menzies, surgeon and naturalist to Captain George Vancouver’s 
expedition of 1792-95 and one of the first trained observers to 
report upon the fauna and flora of the northwest coast. 

A certain amount of source material has been published in 
the transactions of various Canadian historical societies. Among 
others may be noted a reprint of ‘‘The constitutional debate in 
the legislative assembly (Upper Canada) of 1836,’’ with an in- 
troduction by William Renwick Riddell in the Papers and rec- 
ords of the Lennox and Addington historical society, volumes 
vil and vin; ‘Gleanings from the sheriff’s records’’ in the Trans- 
actions of the London and Middlesex historical society ; a collec- 
tion of documents published under the general title ‘‘ Family 
history and reminiscences of early settlers’’ in the Publications 
of the Niagara historical society ; and two documentary articles 
in the Annual report of the Thunder Bay historical society, 
‘*Fort William’s early newspapers,’’ and ‘‘Fort William in the 
middle of the XIX century.’’ A good deal of valuable material 
relating to the early history of Canada is also contained in the 
first three numbers of the Manuscripts from the Burton histori- 
cal collection, collected and published by C. M. Burton of De- 
troit and edited by his daughter, M. Agnes Burton. 


MEETINGS AND PUBLISHED TRANSACTIONS 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Royal society of Can- 
ada was held in Ottawa May 22, 23, and 24, 1917. Special at- 
tention was given to the subject of confederation, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of the Canadian dominion falling on the 
first of July of this year. The Royal society and the Univer- 
sities’ association of Canada, which was meeting in Ottawa at 
the same time, joined in a confederation dinner, at which ad- 
dresses were given by the governor-general, the Duke of Devon- 
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shire, Sir George Foster, Rodolphe Lemieux, and several other 
men prominent in Canadian public life. Papers dealing with 
various phases of confederation were read before both the Eng- 
lish and French sections of the society. The presidential ad- 
dress before the former section was by George M. Wrong, of 
Toronto university, on ‘‘Fifty years of federation. <A look 
backward and a look forward.’’ Other papers on the same sub- 
ject were: ‘‘The federation principle as applied to the em- 
pire’? by Adam Shortt; ‘‘The feeling at present on confedera- 
tion in Nova Scotia’’ by Archibald MaeMechan of Dalhousie 
university; ‘‘ Difficulties with Newfoundland’’ by J. W. Long- 
ley; ‘‘Some origins of the British North America act’’ by W. R. 
Riddell; ‘‘ Draft of an introduction to confederation and defence. 
A jubilee study, 1867-1917’’ by Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Wood; ‘‘A. T. Galt’s 1858 draft of the confederation constitu- 
tion’’ by O. D. Skelton, of Queen’s university. The president of 
the French section, A. D. DeCelles, librarian of parliament, gave 
a paper on ‘‘Coup d’oeil sur la province de Québee, lors de son 
entrée dans la confédération.’’ Other historical papers read be- 
fore the English section were: ‘‘The contest for the command 
of lake Ontario in 1814”’ by Brigadier-General E. A. Cruik- 
shank, completing his documentary history of this phase of the 
war of 1812-14; ‘‘The conflict of edueational ideas arising out 
of the war’’ by President Faleoner of Toronto university ; ‘‘ The 
pioneers of Jasper Park,’’ an historical account of exploration 
and the fur trade in the northern Rockies, by D. B. Dowling of 
the Canadian geological survey; ‘‘The loyalists of Pennsy!- 
vania’’ by W. H. Siebert, a continuation of his series of papers 
on the loyalists; ‘‘ Loyalists in arms’’ by Archdeacon Raymond, 
a sketch of some of the British American military corps serving 
on the side of the crown in the revolutionary war. Among pa- 
pers read before the French section were: ‘‘A Chicoutimi et 
au Lae Saint-Jean a la fin du XVITe siécle’’? by Monseigneur A. 
EK. Gosselin; ‘‘ Notes sur le Conseil d’Assiniboia et des terres de 
Rupert’’ by L. A. Prud’homme; ‘‘ France et Canada, 1775-1782”’ 
by Benjamin Sulte; ‘‘Deux essais d’histoire: (a) La fée du 
chateau de Ramezay, récit héroi-fantastique canadien; (b) En 
marge de l’histoire du Canada: La Nouvelle France & l’arrivée 
de Frontenae (1672)’’ by Louis-Raoul de Lorimier; ‘‘ Arréts, 
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édits et autres documents les plus anciens de Montréal’’ by FE. 
Z. Massicotte; ‘‘Essai généalogique et historique sur la famille 
d’Aillebout’’? by Aegédius Fauteux; ‘‘Les Soeurs de Sainte- 
Anne a Vaudreuil, 1848-53’’ by Abbé Elie Auelair; ‘‘ Les officiers 
d’état-major des gouvernements de Québec, Montréal et Trois- 
Riviéres sous le régime francais’? by Pierre-Georges Roy; 
‘Coup d’oeil sur l’histoire de la philosophie traditionnelle au 
Canada’’ by Monseigneur L. A. Paquet; ‘‘ Armoiries et balsons’’ 
by Vietor Morin. 

The Proceedings and transactions for 1916, third series, vol- 
ume x, were issued in the spring of the present year, and con- 
tain the papers read at the thirty-fifth meeting of the Royal so- 
ciety, as listed in the survey of last vear.’ 

The Annual report of the Ontario historical society for 1916 
contains the proceedings of the society for that year, as well as 
the reports of the various affiliated societies, and of the historic 
sites and monuments committee. The Papers and records, vol- 
ume xiv, contains the following papers: ‘‘Robert (Fleming) 
Gourlay’’? by W. R. Riddell; ‘‘The heraldry of Canada’’ by 
George S. Hodgins; ‘‘ An election without polities’? by J. Davis 
Barnett; ‘‘ Arrivals and departures of ships at Moose Factory”’ 
by J. B. Tyrrell; ‘‘Captain Robert Heriott Barclay’’ by Miss A. 
Blanche Burt. Volume xv, to be issued in August, contains the 
following papers: ‘‘*Canadian history as a subject of research’’ 
by Clarence M. Warner; ‘‘The Ridgeway semi-centennial’’ by 
Justus A. Griffin; ‘‘Robert (Fleming) Gourlay: reminiscences 
of his last days in Canada’’ by Mrs. Sidney Farmer; ‘‘ Military 
register of baptisms for the station of Fort George, Upper Can- 
ada, 1821 to 1827;’’ ‘*The last of the La Guavarians (Welling- 
ton county, Ontario) by the late C. C. James. <A resolution of 
appreciation of the services of the retiring president, Clarence 
M. Warner, was adopted at the annual meeting. Mr. Warner, 
who has not only been one of the most active members of the 
Ontario historical society but also organized the Lennox and 
Addington historical society, has lately moved to Boston, where 
among other activities he has accepted the honorary position 
of curator of Canadian books in the Harvard university library. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Champlain society was 
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held in Toronto in the autumn of 1916, and the twelfth annual 
meeting in the same city in May, 1917. The Eleventh annual 
report has been published, and the Twelfth annual report will 
be issued probably before this survey appears. In spite of pe- 
culiarly difficult conditions due to the war, the society has man- 
aged to complete and issue to its members the third and final 
volume of Knox’s Journal, edited by Arthur G. Doughty, and 
David Thompson’s Narrative, edited by J. B. Tyrrell, the ex- 
plorer of northern Canada, who it will be remembered also edit- 
ed the Champlain society’s edition of Hearne’s Journey. Be 
cause of the practical impossibility of getting paper in England, 
where the publications of the society are printed, it is unlikely 
that any volumes will be issued this year, although several are 
in the printer’s hands. 

The Lennox and Addington historical society (Napanee, On- 
tario) has issued a double number, the seventh and eighth vol- 
umes of its Papers and records in one, containing a reprint of 
the ‘*Constitutional debate of 1836’? already noted. The second 
volume of the Papers and addresses of the Kent historical so- 
ciety (Chatham, Ontario) contains papers on ‘*The Presbyter- 
ian church in Chatham’’ by P. D. MeKellar; ‘‘Our storied past’’ 
by Katherine B. Coutts; ‘*‘The Twenty-fourth regiment of Cana- 
dian militia’’ by Major James C. Weir; and ‘‘ Municipal govern- 
ment in the county of Kent’’ by John A. Walker. The meeting 
of the Niagara historical society (Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario) 
in October, 1916, marks the completion of the twenty-first year 
of the society’s activity. Its Publication number 28 is devoted 
to historical reminiscences, noted elsewhere. Among the papers 
published in part 7 of the Transactions of the London and Mid- 
dlesex historical society (London, Ontario) are: ‘‘ Pioneer politi- 
cians’’ by C. T. Cameron; and ‘‘ Bench and bar in the early days”’ 
by the late D. J. Hughes. To the Sixth annual report of the Thun- 
der Bay historical society (Port Arthur, Ontario) Peter MeKel- 
lar contributes two papers consisting mainly of documentary ma- 
terial, and A. L. Russell is credited with ‘‘A brief history of Port 
Arthur harbour.’’ The third and fourth Annual reports of the 
Waterloo historical society (Kitchener, Ontario) contain papers 
by James H. Coyne on ‘‘The Indian oceupation of southern On- 
tario;’’ by James E. Kerr, ‘‘Sketch of the life of William Dick- 
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son;’’ by A. R. G. Smith, ‘‘ Early history of Haysville and vicin- 
ity.’’ A number of papers were read before the Elgin histori- 
cal and scientific institute (St. Thomas, Ontario) during the last 
twelve months, but although of an historical nature, they all re- 
late rather to the European war than to Canada. The same 
comment may be made as to papers read before several other 
of the Canadian historical societies, the members of which are 
in fact throwing so much of their energies into the various de- 
partments of war work that little time remains for the consid- 
eration of Canadian historical problems. The Lundy’s Lane 
historical society (Niagara Falls, Ontario) has had in prepara- 
tion for the past two years an ecclesiastical history of the Niag- 


ara district. 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Among articles of an historical nature in the various maga- 
zines, the following may be noted as relating to Canada: 

Canadian magazine (Toronto): ‘*The lost state’’ by E. Green, 
and ‘‘ John Henry the spy’’ by C. H. Blue, both relating to in- 
cidents in the war of 1812-14; ‘‘ Another patriot general’’ by W. 
R. Riddell; this, like the article by G. C. Wells noted in last 
year’s survey,’ relates to the rebellion of 1837-38; ‘‘ First Cana- 
dians in France’’ by F. M. Bell; ‘‘Seigniories of the Saguenay’’ 
by H. Simard; ‘‘As others saw us’’ by L. J. Burpee; ‘‘ Pioneer 
Canadian women’’ by E. P. Weaver. 

University magazine (Montreal): ‘‘Trans-Pacifie trade with 
Russia’’ by L. D. Wilgress; ‘‘The testing of demoeracy”’ by J. 
QO. Miller. 

United empire (London): ‘*‘Canada and the West Indies’’ 
by Evan Lewin; ‘‘The necessity for a common imperial eco- 
nomic policy’? by B. H. Morgan; ‘‘Imperial alternatives — al- 
liance or union’’ by J. W. Barrett; ‘‘The integration of the 
empire’’ by Sir H. Wilson; ‘‘The empire and armageddon’’ 
by W. Lang. 

Bulletin des recherches historiques (Beauceville, P.Q.) : ‘‘ Jean 
Deshayes, hydrographe du roi’’ by P. G. Roy: ‘‘Notes et docu- 
ments nouveaux sur le fondateur de Montréal’’ by E. Z. Massi- 
cotte; ‘‘La Saint-Joseph’’ by Benjamin Sulte. 

La Nouvelle France (Quebec): ‘‘La province de Québec et 


2 Ante, 3: 211. 
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la minorité anglaise’? by Thomas Chapais; ‘‘Un précurseur de 
la Trappe du Canada’’ by Abbé Lindsay; ‘‘Les Capucins en 
Aeadie, 1632-54’? by Brother Alberic. 

Revue canadienne (Montreal): ‘‘Crimes et peines sous le 
régime francais’’ by P. G. Roy; ‘‘Le projet d’union de 1822”’ 
by J. H. Lapointe; ‘‘Thomas Storrow Brown’’ by John Boyd 
(Brown was one of the leaders of the rebellion of 1837 in Lower 
Canada, now the province of Quebec) ; ‘‘Les bibliothéques ca- 
nadiennes’’ by A. Fauteux. One may also mention here ‘‘ L’in- 
térét sociologique de notre histoire au lendemain de la conquéte’’ 
by Léon Gérin, in Revue trimestrielle canadienne. 

Several articles in English and United States periodicals, 
bearing upon Canadian history, may also be noted: ‘‘Tercen- 
tenary of the establishment of the faith in Canada’’ by A. T. 
Sadlier, in Catholic world; ‘‘Growth of nationalism in the Brit- 
ish empire’’ by George M. Wrong, in American historical re- 
view; ‘‘Great Britain’s bread upon the waters: Canada and her 
other daughters’’ by W. H. Taft, in National geographic mag- 
azine; ‘‘Language issue in Canada,”’ in Literary digest; ‘‘Can- 
ada and the United States’’ in Pan American magazine ; ‘*‘Can- 
ada faeces new problems’’ by P. T. MeGrath, in Review of re- 
views; ‘Sir John A. Macdonald’’ by the Marquis of Aberdeen 
and Temair, in Outlook ; ‘‘The Doukhobors in Canada’’ by Elina 
Thorsteinson, in the Mississtpp1 VaLitey Historicat Review; * 
and the following among many relating to Canada’s participa- 
tion in the European war: ‘‘Why Canada is at. war,’’ in Quar- 
terly review; ‘‘Canada’s two years of war and their meaning’’ 
by P. T. MeGrath, in Review of reviews; ‘‘What Canada has 
done’’ by W. R. Givens, in Independent. 


MONOGRAPHS AND GENERAL TREATISES 


Probably the most important book of the last twelve months 
relating to Canadian history is E. M. Saunders’ Life and letters 
of the Right Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., in two volumes. A 
shorter biography is J. W. Longley’s Sir Charles Tupper, in 
the Makers of Canada series. As Tupper’s political life opened 
many years before confederation (1867) and extended down to 
the beginning of the European war, and as he was for more than 


8 Ante, 4: 3-48. 
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half a century one of the leaders in Canadian public life, these 
authoritative biographies are invaluable to the student of Ca- 
nadian history, especially in conjunction with the two volumes 
of his political reminiscences mentioned in the survey for 1914- 
15. Both Saunders and Longley were on intimate terms with 
Tupper for many years, the former as a political friend and the 
latter on the opposite side of polities. Sons of Canada: short 
studies of characteristic Canadians by August Bridle, sufficient- 
ly explains itself. One of the most attractive, as well as most 
authoritative books of the year is Arthur J. Doughty’s A daugh- 
ter of New France, an account of Madeleine de Verchéres and 
the old régime in Canada. The edition is limited to one hun- 
dred and thirty-five copies, and the entire proceeds have been 
given to the Canadian Red Cross society. The frontispiece, a 
view of the old windmill at Verchéres, is from a painting by H. 
R. H. the Princess Patricia. There are four other illustrations 
in color, reproduced from water color paintings, three by C. W. 
Jeffreys and one by George A. Reid. Other books of the past 
twelve months are W. R. Riddell’s The constitution of Canada 
im its history and practical workings ;* a new edition of Sir C. P. 
Lucas’ Canada and Newfoundland; Louise S. Hasbrouck’s La 
Salle; R. B. Deane’s Mounted police life in Canada; G. Sellar’s 
True makers of Canada; confederation and its leaders by M. O. 
Hammond; a second volume of Canada in Flanders by Lord 
Beaverbrook, better known as Max Aitken; Two years of war: 
as viewed from Ottawa. This is a special issue of The civilian, 
giving some account of the war work of the civil service of Can- 
ada, 1914-1916. The federation of Canada, 1867-1917, consists 
of a series of lectures delivered in the university of Toronto in 
March, 1917, by George M. Wrong, Sir John Willison, and Z. A. 
Lash, K.C. The new era in Canada, edited by J. O. Miller, con- 
sists of a series of essays dealing with the upbuilding of the 
Canadian commonwealth by Stephen Leacock, Sir Edmund 
Walker, George M. Wrong, Sir Clifford Sifton, and other well- 
known Canadians. Editors, authors, and publishers give all 
profits to the Canadian Red Cross. One may note here also 
James Woodsworth’s Thirty years in the Canadian north-west ; 
Colonel William Hamilton Merritt’s Canada and national ser- 


4To be reviewed later. 
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vice; and Walter A. Riddell’s Rise of ecclesiastical control in 
Quebec.® 

Among books in the French language may be noted La coloni- 
zation du Canada sous la domination francaise by Abbé Ivanhoe 
Caron; Tableaux synoptiques de Uhistoire du Canada 1500-1700 
by Father Le Jeune, of the university of Ottawa; Vie de Mar. 
Langevin by A. G. Morice; and Trois légendes Franciscaines de 
l’an 1629, par le Frére Gilles by Pére Hugolin. 

The war has stimulated interest in all questions affecting the 
relations of Canada and the other self-governing dominions to 
the mother country. Out of this interest have grown sucli re- 
cent works as C. H. Currey’s British colonial policy, 1783-1915; 
A. B. Keith’s Imperial unity and the dominions; A. E. Du- 
chesne’s Democracy and empire; W. B. Worsfold’s The empire 
on the anvil; Perey and Archibald Hurd’s New imperial part- 
nership; Lionel Curtis’ Problem of the commonwealth; and an- 
other volume, under the editorship of Mr. Curtis, The common- 
wealth of nations. 

A publication of special interest to students of the exploration 
period in the Canadian west is L. A. Prud’homme’s memoir on 
‘*Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de La Vérendrye, 1685- 
1749,’’ published as volume v of the Bulletin of the historical 
society of St. Boniface, Manitoba. Chester Martin’s Lord Sel- 
kirk’s work in Canada deals in a scholarly way with the begin- 
nings of Manitoba. F. W. Howay of New Westminster, Brit- 
ish Columbia, has issued a pamphlet on the Fur trade in north 
western development. Two important articles on the history 
and exploration of one of the great northern rivers of Canada 
flowing into Hudson bay are Frederick J. Aleock’s ‘‘ The Chureh- 
ill river’? and J. B. Tyrrell’s ‘‘ Early exploration of the Churchill 
river,’’ both reprinted from the Geographical review (New 
York). Another notable reprint from the same periodical is 
Otto Klotz’s ‘‘History of the forty-ninth parallel survey west 
of the Rocky mountains.’’ L. J. Burpee’s ‘‘ Restrictions on the 
use of historical material’’ is a reprint from the Annual report 
of the American historical association.* That indefatigable 
worker, Judge Riddell, has recently published The legal pro- 


5 To be reviewed later. 
6 To be reviewed later. 
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fession in Upper Canada in its early periods, and a pamphlet 
enlarging upon certain aspects of the subject The first law re- 
porter in Upper Canada and his reports. Rev. E. J. Devine 
S.J., is the author of a series of pamphlets dealing with the lives 
of five of the Jesuit martyrs in Canada, John de Brebeuf, Ga- 
briel Lalemant, Anthony Daniel, Charles Garnier, and Noel 
Chabanel. 

A work of unusual interest to students of the beginnings of 
English-Canadian history is Clarence W. Alvord’s The Missis- 
sippi valley in British politics.’ The western American histor- 
ical societies and other similar agencies are publishing in their 
annual publications a great deal of material that is of value in 
connection with the study of Canadian history. In this connec- 
tion may be noted The new régime, 1765-1767, edited by C. W. 
Alvord and C. E. Carter, as volume x1 of the Illinois historical 
collections of the Illinois state historical library ;* Frontier ad- 
vance on the upper Ohio, 1778-1779, edited by Louise P. Kel- 
logg, Collections (volume xxm1) of the State historical society of 
Wisconsin;° ‘‘British policy on the Canadian frontier, 1782- 
1792: mediation and an Indian barrier state,’’? by Orpha E. Lea- 
vitt in Proceedings of the State historical society of Wisconsin ;’° 
‘*The loyalist refugees of New Hampshire’’ by W. H. Siebert, 
in Bulletin of the Ohio state university; and articles in the South 
Dakota historical Collections, volume vu, by Doane Robinson 
and Charles E. DeLand, and in the Mississrpp1 VaLLey Hisrori- 
caL Review by Mr. Orin G. Libby, Mr. Robinson and Mr. De- 
Land, on certain points in connection with the western explora- 
tions of La Vérendrye.*? Two books bearing upon the history of 
British Columbia are In the wake of the war cause by W. H. Col- 
lison, and Up and down the North Pacific coast by Thomas Cros- 
by. 

The following doctoral dissertations relating to Canadian his- 
tory have either been published during the past twelve months 
or are in preparation: Historical antecedents of the unicameral 
system in New Brunswick by J. E. Howe; The Canadian consti- 

7 Reviewed ante, 4: 131-133. 

8 To be reviewed later. 

9 Reviewed in this number. 


10 Reviewed ante, 3: 557-558. 
11 Ante, 3: 143-160, 368-399. 
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tutional act of 1791 by J. S. Custer; History of the Canadian 
grain trade by W. C. Clark; The westward movement in Canada 
by G. C. Davidson. 


MARKING OF HISTORIC SITES 


The Annual report of the Historic landmarks association of 
Canada, 1917, contains an important list, with notes, of ‘*Some 
historic sites in Canada and Newfoundland.’’ Attention is also 
particularly drawn to the notable event which took place on Sep- 
tember 1, 1916, when H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, as gov- 
ernor-general of Canada, relaid for the new parliament build- 
ings at Ottawa the same foundation stone originally laid on 
September 1, 1860, by his brother, the late King Edward vu, 
then Prince of Wales. The report of the committee on historic 
sites and monuments of the Ontario historical society, in the 
Annual report for 1916, records the marking in various ways of 
a number of historic sites in the province of Ontario. Good 
work is being done in this direction by many of the historical 
societies throughout Canada. One of the more ambitious pro- 
jects is that carried out by the Women’s Wentworth historical 
society of Hamilton, Ontario, which has succeeded in purchas- 
ing the site of the battle of Stoney Creek in the war of 1812, in- 
cluding the Gage homestead, headquarters of the American 
staff during the battle. An incident worth noting is the adop- 
tion by congress in February, 1917, of a resolution expressing 
the appreciation of the government and people of the United 
States of the erection by the people of Thorold, Ontario, of a 
monument to certain soldiers of the United States in the war of 
1812. 

The Ontario historical society is now waging a gallant fight 
for the preservation of old Fort York. In 1909 after a pro- 
longed publie discussion and negotiation the historic property 
was granted to the city of Toronto in trust and on condition 
that ‘‘the site of the old fort . . . shall as far as possible be 
restored to its original condition . . . and shall be preserv- 
ed and maintained in such condition forever.’’ It was provided 
that the grant should become null and void if the city failed to 
carry out the conditions. It appears that the city has violated 
the terms of the grant by the construction of a car line which 
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cuts into the ramparts in two places. The historical society is 
prepared to fight the city and hopes yet to preserve the integrity 
of the old fort. 

Reference has already been made to the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Canadian confederation by the Royal so- 
ciety of Canada. In spite of its preoccupation with the war 
many Canadian public bodies have found time to pay fitting 
tribute to the fathers of confederation and their handiwork. 
On February 7 a resolution was passed in the senate and house 
of commons for the appointment of a joint committee to con- 
sider and report on the matter of an appropriate celebration. 
As a result of this committee’s deliberations, the dominion gov- 
ernment issued a topical pamphlet, The jubilee of confederation, 
comparing and contrasting the Canada of 1867 with the Canada 
of 1917. The government also issued a proclamation inviting 
churches, sabbath and day schools, colleges, municipal authori- 
ties, Canadian clubs, and other associations, to codperate in the 
working out of fitting commemorative services for the day. The 
provincial authorities were requested to arrange for a special 
celebration of the anniversary at the capitals of the several 
provinces. Appropriate memorial services were also to be held 
in London and Paris. Provision was made for the issuance of 
a commemorative postcard and postage stamp with appropriate 
design and legend representative of the work of the fathers of 
confederation. The dominion government itself on July 2 (the 
first of July falling on Sunday) arranged a ceremonial service 
in Ottawa, at which the governor-general dedicated a stone ecar- 
rying an appropriate inscription, in the central stone column up- 
holding the roof of the great entrance hall of the new parliament 
buildings. 


ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK 


In his Summary report for the year 1916, Mr. E. Sapir, head 
of the division of anthropology of the geological survey of Can- 
ada, notes the fact that no further work has been possible in the 
preparation of anthropological exhibits because of the fact that 
pending the completion of the new parliament buildings the 
senate and house of commons are occupying the Victoria me- 
morial museum and the hall of Canadian anthropology has had 
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to be closed for the present. A great deal of vaiuable ethnologi- 
eal and archaeological material relating to the Eskimo has been 
received from Mr. E. Jenness, the anthropologist of the Ca- 
nadian arctic expedition. The Eskimo collection is a very ex- 
tensive one and illustrates every aspect of the life and customs 
of the natives of Coronation gulf and neighboring regions. The 
museum has also secured a number of ethnological specimens 
from various sources, including Penobscot wampum colors 
from the far east and Lillooet and Tilgit specimens from the ex- 
treme west. The division of anthropology has also added mate- 
rially to its phonograph records. The field work ineluded the 
collection of French-Canadian folklore, two volumes of which 
have been prepared for publication. Among the manuscripts 
received are the following: manuscript book belonging to Co- 
wichan Prophet, British Columbia; ‘‘Time perspective in abori- 
ginal American culture’’ by E. Sapir; ‘‘Tsimshian and Lroquo- 
ian phratries and clans’’ by C. M. Barbeau; ‘‘Tahltan and Kas- 
ka tales’’ by J. A. Teit; ‘‘Malecite ethnology’? by W. H. Mech- 
ling; ‘‘Dakota ethnology’’ by W. D. Wallis. Since the publi- 
cation of the last survey the following anthropological publica- 
tions have been issued by the geological survey: Jroquois foods 
and food preparation by F. W. Waugh, and Time perspective 
in aboriginal American culture by E. Sapir. The following me- 
moirs have been completed for publication: ‘‘Tsimshian and 
Iroquoian phratries and clans’’ by C. M. Barbeau; ‘‘Social and 
religious customs of the Ojibwa of southeastern Ontario’’ by P. 
Radin. 

The archaeological exhibits have been more fortunate than 
those relating to anthropology, the hall in which they have been 
arranged not being needed for the purposes of parliament. An 
interesting development in this department is the loan to the 
ceramic laboratory of the mines branch of a selection of speci- 
mens illustrating aboriginal Canadian ceramics to aid that 
branch in designing pottery made from Canadian clay, as part 
of a movement to promote the clay industries. The field work 
included the examination of Iroquoian village sites in Ontario. 
The monograph on the ‘‘Archaeology of Merigomish harbour, 
Nova Seotia’’ has been completed by Harlan I. Smith, the ar- 
chaeologist of the museum. The cataloging of the archaeological 
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specimens has been brought up to October, 1916, and consider- 
able additions have been made to the card bibliography of the 
archaeology of Canada. 

During the year C. M. Barbeau contributed to the Journal of 
American folk-lore a very interesting article on ‘‘Contes popu- 
laires canadiens,’’ and to Le parler francais (Quebec) ‘* Les tra- 
ditions orales franeaises au Canada.”’ 

LAWRENCE J. BuRPEE 
INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


Orrawa, CANADA 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
FurtTHER PAMPHLETS FOR THE CANADA-GUADALOUPE CONTROVERSY 


Clarence W. Alvord has recently published a valuable bibli- 
ography’ upon the pamphlet warfare over the Canada-Guada- 
loupe controversy during the seven years’ war. The compila- 
tion was begun in 1911 subsequent to the meeting of the Ameri- 
can historical association at Buffalo in that year. With the as- 
sistance of W. L. Grant of Queen’s university and of G. P. Win- 
ship of the Carter Brown library, it has attained to sixty-five 
titles. These are distributed among the seven collections of the 
Boston Atheneum, library of congress, Carter Brown library, 
Canadian archives, Harvard college library, the British museum, 
and the University of Illinois library. One or two of the sixty- 
five titles Mr. Alvord traces through references or through book- 
sellers’ advertisements, and these he has listed as ‘‘not seen.”’ 

There is in the McGill university library a very large collec- 
tion of seventeenth and eighteenth century pamphlets under the 
general name of the Redpath tracts (over 1,200 bound volumes, 
averaging from eight to ten pamphlets each). The collection 
contains ten of the titles Mr. Alvord enumerates, some of which 
he has listed as ‘‘not seen.’’ It contains in addition twelve 
more new titles and hitherto unlisted titles. These, added to the 
sixty-five already found, will bring the bibliography to a total of 
seventy-seven. 

The titles duplicated are — following Mr. Alvord’s enumera- 
tion — numbers 2, 10, 13, 17 (five different editions), 21, 26 (two 
different editions), 27, 28, 45, and 51. 

Since numbers 10, 13, and 48 are listed as ‘‘not seen,’’ the fol- 
lowing notes may be of interest: 

Number 10 contains a brief statement in three sentences that 
opinions differ as to the retention of Guadaloupe (Canada not 
mentioned). 


1 Clarence W. Alvord, The Mississippi valley in British politics (Cleveland, 1917), 
2: 253-264. See review by O. G. Libby, ante, 4: 131; also review by C. E. Fryer in 
Review of historical publications relating to Canada for 1916, p. 36. 
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Number 15 contains one paragraph only on the subject, and 
this to the extent of attributing the success of the British arms 
in Canada to divine aid. It should therefore be omitted from 
the final list. 

For number 48 there is an almost parallel title as follows: A ; 
Letter to the Right Honourable Earl of Halifax ete. on the 
Peace. London, Printed for J. Newberry, at the Bible and Sun 
in St. Paul’s Chureh-yard. 17638. (38 p.) It is an extravagant 
eulogy of George LIL. 

It may be remarked that number 27 appeared originally as 
two separate parts: 

1. A Postscript to the Consideration of the Present German 
War. (Not dated, and intended for the second edition.) 18 p. 

2. Additions for the Sixth edition of the Considerations on 
the Present German War. (Not dated.) 64 p. 

Number 60 was advertised under two other titles also: 

1. A Review of the Present Ministry from the Resignation 
of Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple to the Signing of the Definitive 
Treaty, April 2, 1763. Printed for G. Kearsly, in Ludgate 
Street. 

2. The Review of Lord Bute’s Administration. Printed for 
J. Almon, opposite Burlington House, Piccadilly. 1763. 

The new titles that may be added to the published bibliography 
are: 

I. A Letter to a Noble Lord ete. By an Englishman. Lon- 
don, Printed for G. Kearsly at the Golden Lion in Ludgate 
Street. 1760. 45 p. (Argues against giving up Canada in 
preference to Guadaloupe. Would retain all conquests.) 

II. The Conduet of the Ministry Impartially Examined. And 
the Pamphlet entitled Considerations on the Present German 
War Refuted from its own Principles. London, Printed for R. 
Griffiths in the Strand, 1760. 56 p. (Argues in favor of a 
European war, and against conquests in the East and West 
Indies. ) 

Ill. A Full and Candid Answer to a Pamphlet entitled Con- 
siderations on the Present German War. Printed for J. Prid- 
den, at the Feathers, near Fleet Bridge ete. 1760. 86 p. (Tries 
to depreciate the value of American and West Indian conquests.) 

IV. A Letter to the Right Honourable W P By a 
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Citizen. London. Printed for A. Henderson, in Westminster 
Hall. 1761. 24 p. (This evidently occasioned number 29 in 
Mr. Alvord’s list. It argues against a war with Spain and de- 
preciates the value of possible conquests of Spanish territory.) 

V. A Letter from the Anonymous Author of the Letter Versi- 
fied to the Anonymous Writer of the Monitor. London. Printed 
for W. Nicoll, in St. Paul’s Chureh-yard. 1761. 35 p. (Writes 
in support of Mr. Mauduit the author of Cansiderations on the 
Present German War.) 

VI. A Letter to His Grace the Duke of N********. on the 
Present Crisis in the Affairs of Great Britain, containing Re- 
flections on a late Great Resignation. London. Printed for R. 
Griffiths, in the Strand. Not dated. 48 p. (Quite valuable. 
Argues for Canada, the West Indies and an attack upon Louisi- 
ana; explains the divisions in the cabinet over retaining Canada, 
revealed by M. de Bussy’s visit.) 

VII. Letter to Her R 1H s the P——-s D—w—g—r 
of W on the Approaching Peace. With a Few Words 
Coneerning the Right Honourable the Earl of B and the 
General Talk of the World. London. Printed for S. Williams, 
at the Cireulating Library in Ludgate-Hill. 1762. 59 p. (Would 
retain all conquests. ) 

VII. Reflections on the Domestic Policy Proper to be Ob- 
served on the Conclusion of a Peace. London. Printed for A. 
Millar, in the Strand, 1763 (but written October, 1762). 94 p. 
(Would retain all conquests, but deems Canada and continental 
settlement more worth while than Guadaloupe and the sugar 
trade.) 

IX. A Few Thoughts of a Candid Man at the Present Crisis, 
In a Letter to a Noble Lord Retired from Power. London. 
Printed for J. Hinxman, at the Globe in Paternoster Row, 1762. 
112 p. (Attributed to Dr. James Marriott of Doctors Commons. 
Is against a peace on mercantile principles only, but would re- 
tain Canada for its lumber, fisheries, ete.) 

X. An Appendix to the Review of Mr. Pitt’s Administration 
by the Author of the Review. London. Printed for J. Almon, 
opposite Burlington House in Piceadilly. 1763. 40 p. (P. 37 
states that Mr. Pitt sacrificed Guadaloupe to redeem Hesse.) 

XI. The Opposition to the Late Minister Vindicated from 
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the Aspersions of a Pamphlet entitled Considerations on the 
Present Dangerous Crisis. London. Printed for W. Bathoe, 
near Exeter-Change in the Strand. 1763. 45 p. (States the 
Canada-Guadaloupe question was an embarrassing one in 1760 
and 1761, but at the final negotiations for peace the circum- 
stances of the belligerents had altered the controversy.) 

XII. An Address to the People of Great Britain and Ireland 
on the Preliminaries of Peace, Signed November 3, 1762, be- 
tween Great Britain and France and Spain. London. Printed 
for Messrs. Whiston and White in Fleet Street, and E. Dilly in 
the Poultry. 1763. 24 p. (Argues against Guadalupe as con- 
trary to the original purpose of the war, but strongly in favor 
of Canada.) ; 

One or two of these pamphlets are eloquent in their prophecy 
of the ultimate value of the Ohio-Mississippi country, and of 
what were termed the ‘‘French settelments.’’ They supplement 
and confirm all that Mr. Alvord writes concerning the school of 
imperialist thinkers who argued in favor of America as a field 
for continental colonization. ‘ 


C. E. Fryer 
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French colonial question, 1789-1791. Dealings of the constituent as- 
sembly with problems arising from the revolution in the West Indies. 
By Mitchell B. Garrett, Ph.D., acting professor of history, Saint 
Lawrence university. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, pub- 
lisher, 1916. 167 p. $1.25) 

As stated in the preface, former writers on the French colonies in the 
West Indies have not given a clear and accurate account of the ‘‘ efforts 
of the national deputies at Paris to understand and redress the colonial 
grievances.’’ By a painstaking study of the records ef the constituent 
assembly the author of the present volume has attempted to supply the 
deficiency. 

In chapters one and two the colonial factions and grievances are set 
forth. The whites of the French West Indies were divided into three 
classes: planters, government officials, and petits-blancs. Planters for 
the most part lived in the colonies, yet a wealthy minority resided in 
France as absentee landlords. Of this number one hundred and fifty 
sat in the constituent assembly as national deputies. The government 
officials were a ‘‘lot of arbitrary soldiers, supercilious bureaucrats, and 
pedantic lawyers’’ sent out by the king. The petit-blancs were ‘‘small 
traders, adventurers and nondescripts in the cities and slave overseers 
and mechanies in the country,’’ many of whom were of ‘‘shady character 
and noted for their brutality, their lawlessness and their hatred of the 
eolored race.’’ The colored population was also divided into three 
groups: mulattoes, free blacks, and slaves. The mulattoes numbered 
about 45,000 as compared with 83,000 whites. Some of them were edu- 
cated and wealthy, but all were treated by the whites as social inferiors 
and not admitted to the learned professions. To escape this color dis- 
tinction many mulattoes made prolonged visits in France. The free 
blacks were poor, ignorant outcasts, disliked by both mulattoes and 
whites. The number was small and the role played by them insig- 
nificant. The slaves were mere chattels, but they outnumbered the free 
population five or six to one. 

The mother country gave her dependencies military protection for 
which she claimed a monopoly of the colonial trade. The whole exterior 
régime caused the planter no end of annoyance, as did also the interior 
régime, in the hands of a civil and military bureaucracy at the head of 
which were the governor and intendant. These men were given consider- 
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able power and patronage which the planter claimed they greatly abused. 
As a result of these conditions the planters were discontented. They de- 
sired local self-government, a voice in the administration of the exterior 
control and a modification of the navigation acts. The problem that 
confronted them was how to bring about these changes and at the same 
time guarantee the existence of slavery and the slave trade. Already 
the mulattoes were demanding the abolition of the ‘‘aristocracy of 
color’? and the slaves, since the founding of the Société des amis des 
noirs in Paris in 1788, had a champion for their cause beyond the sea 
who was working for the abolition of the slave trade and the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves. The remaining four chapters are devoted 
to the struggle carried on by these different factions both in the colonies 
and in France. 

This study of conditions of affairs in the French West Indies is of 
value only to students of the period of the French revolution. So much 
knowledge is presupposed that those unfamiliar with the men and events 
of the time would derive but little benefit from reading it. For the 
special student, however, there are some well organized details not to be 
found elsewhere so well presented in secondary accounts. 

N. M. MILuer Surrey 


José de Galvez, visitor-general of New Spain (1765-1771). By Herbert 
Ingram Priestly, assistant curator, Bancroft library, University of 
California. [University of California publications in history, vol- 
ume V] (Berkeley: University of California press, 1916. 448 p. 
$2.75) 

The latest addition to the University of California publications in his- 
tory fully maintains the high standard of that series and proves an ad- 
mirable companion volume to the previous numbers by Smith and Bolton 
and a necessary supplement to Chapman’s Founding of Spanish Cali- 
fornia, It is, therefore, doubly welcome as evidence of fruitful coépera- 
tion and earnest of further productiveness. 

The introductory chapters, forming about a third of the book, are of 
more than passing interest. The biographical sketch of Galvez, with 
many regional and personal details, is, in a book of this sort, as unex- 
pected as it is helpful. The chapter devoted to ‘‘The historical back- 
ground’’ gives a very necessary setting for those that are to follow. It is 
well to emphasize, as the author does, the growing influence of France, 
during the eighteenth century, in Spanish councils, largely at the ex- 
pense of England, and the necessary emphasis upon fiscal reform for the 
sake of increasing the national revenues. In this task of guiding the 
policy of Spain commercial agents played a greater part than regular 
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diplomats, although an occasional incident, such as the dispute over the 
Falkland islands and Honduras, which are briefly mentioned, gave the 
foreign offices of all three nations sufficient concern. But it is chiefly 
the desire to improve administration at home and in the colonies that 
makes necessary the visitation of José de Galvez. Mr. Priestly does well 
to note that this impulse for reform did not originate with Charles III, 
but was characteristic of the Bourbon régime before him, although that 
enlightened despot fostered its most striking development. 

The chapter on ‘‘The administration of New Spain’’ presents a concise 
but valuable summary of political conditions in New Spain at the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Despite its brevity the author also takes 
pains to touch upon some social and economic conditions that have a 
direct bearing upon his subject. The chapter on ‘‘The origin and char- 
acter of the general visitation’’ is necessary and illuminating. From it 
we learn something of the functions and powers of previous visitors- 
general, as well as the instructions that determined the policy of Galvez 
during the years 1765-1771. 

This lengthy introduction is space well utilized in preparation for the 
visitation proper. For nearly three decades no visitor-general had been 
sent to New Spain and reforms in its fiscal administration, in keeping 
with the system already established in the mother country, seemed abso- 
lutely necessary. Galvez represented the dominant French influence 
that had already achieved results in Spain and was well fitted by train- 
ing and character to undertake this unweleome task and push it to a 
definite conelusion in her most productive colony. This task involved 
unremitting toil, persistently followed in spite of interested factional op- 
position, bodily infirmity, and terrifying physical obstacles. Sonora and 
Lower California needed his presence as well as Vera Cruz, Jalapa, and 
Mexico City. He must assist in suppressing insurrection and in visiting 
punishment upon the disaffected, even though he had to defer, while 
thus engaged, his wider plans for fundamental reforms. His activity on 
the northern frontier led to the extension of settlement in Alta Cali- 
fornia, a more careful delimitation of the presidial line in New Mexico 
and Texas, and more consistent efforts to pacify the barbarous Indians. 
Ultimately his measures resulted in the establishment for the entire 
northern area of a commandancia general, partially independent of the 
viceroy. His efforts to establish a tobacco monopoly, to introduce com- 
mercial reforms at Vera Cruz and Acapuleo, and to guard more care- 
fully the collection of internal revenues and the administration of muni- 
cipal corporations involved greater difficulties, because of concerted per- 
sonal opposition, but ultimately reached partial fruition in the sysiem 
of intendencias, later established throughout New Spain. The crities of 
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Galvez claim that he was harsh and vindictive toward his opponents, and 
unnecessarily cruel in suppressing malcontents, and Mr. Priestly coin- 
cides with this view. But the visitor’s main purpose was to increase the 
revenues of the crown by checking graft and preventing waste in the 
public service. He did not aim to improve the methods of legal pro- 
cedure or to correct the more glaring social and economic abuses that 
affected New Spain. The discontent excited by his severity came to a 
head a generation later in the wars of independence, but in the interim 
the revenues of New Spain were more productive than ever before in 
their history. For this reason Galvez is accounted one of the two most 
efficient colonial administrators of the Bourbon régime. 

A long closing chapter on the Real Hacienda, both before and after 
the time of Galvez, serves the double purpose of summarizing the fiscal 
side of his work and of explaining in some detail the various sources of 
royal revenue from the colony and the method by which it was collected 
and transmitted to Spain. While this chapter has fewer references to 
manuseript sources than the others, it shows careful study of the best 
authorities and affords a welcome summary of this diffieult field. In 
general, Mr. Priestly has handled his sources well and presents his con- 
clusions tersely and clearly. He gives a complete bibliography and a 
full usable index. A portrait of Galvez and a view of his birthplace, 
with several reproductions of contemporary maps, comprise the illus- 
trations. The sketch map at the close of the volume contains too few 
names to be thoroughly useful. One may criticise his use of italic type, 
or his failure in a few instances to use it, but the author himself has al- 
ready disarmed this criticism. Altogether he is to be congratulated for 
having produced a useful and readable study in Latin American institu- 
tional history. 

I. J. Cox 


Cotton as a world power. A study in the economic interpretation of his- 
tory. By James A. B. Sherer, Ph.D., LL.D., president of Throop 
college of technology. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes company, 
1916. 452 p. $2.50 net) 

Mr. Sherer tells us that some years ago, while reading Frank Norris’s 
novel The octopus the thought oceurred to him that the epic of the wheat 
was of no more interest than the story of cotton, ‘‘the new golden fleece.”’ 
The result is a neat and attractive volume in which the author has sought 
to tell with some literary embellishment the history of cotton from its 
earliest antiquity to the present day. 

Perhaps there was little opportunity in one small volume to bring out 
much new material on so large a subject, but at any rate Mr. Sherer has 
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given us for the greater part nothing but a compilation from the stan- 
dard authorities. The book is in no sense a contribution to the history 
of the subject, and even as a summary it falls far short of Mr. B. Ham- 
mond’s classical Cotton culture and the cotton trade. It is only fair to 
state, however, that it was evidently not intended to compete with such 
books as Hammond’s, but was written for the general reader whose 
patience is short and who must have his history served with a literary 
flavor. For even the casual student of industrial history there is nothing 
new. Only the most elementary facts are to be found concerning the 
discovery of the cotton plant, the introduction of the fibre into the com- 
merece of Europe, the early history of weaving, the industrial revolution 
in England, the beginning of cotton planting in America, Whitney's 
gin, the development of cotton culture and of its handmaiden slavery, 
of cotton milling in New England, of the part played by cotton in seces- 
sion and the war, and the cotton famine in Lancashire. There is no 
wandering from the well-beaten track. Yet it was a part of the author’s 
declared purpose ‘‘to suggest its |[cotton’s] wholly unappreciated effect 
on the history of the United States’’ (p. 5). 

In the later chapters, approximately one-fourth of the book, there is a 
very inadequate account — perhaps necessarily so—of cotton culture 
in the ‘‘new south,’’ with some reflections upon social conditions and 
problems in the cotton belt, a somewhat better summing up of the growth 
of southern cotton mills, and a general survey of the staple as a factor in 
world trade before and after the outbreak of the world war. Although 
he still relies for statements of fact chiefly upon the work of other men, 
in these chapters the author gives freer play to his own opinions and he 
is to the same degree more interesting. The fact that he is southern born 
and reared has perhaps enabled him to write with full appreciation of 
the southern point of view, as it may also account for the charm and in- 
terest which his subject has for him. The reader is likely to be puzzled 
to discover the relevancy of the final chapter, ‘‘ Evolution and human 
welfare,’’ wherein our historian turns philosopher and moralist and 
argues that the old belief that continual strife and the survival of the 
strongest is the law of life must give way to the newer conception of ‘‘in- 
tegration’’ as the guiding factor in the life of mations as of plants and 
animals. 

The conscientious reviewer in scanning the pages closely for errors 
finds few of any kind and none of serious consequence. The citations to 
authorities are sometimes made carelessly and here and there an infer- 
ence more often than a statement of fact seems overdrawn or unwar- 
ranted. The book is well written and is likely to have a large popular 
audience. Its short chapters, which average something less than four 
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pages, should appeal especially to those readers whose intellectual wings 
are trained only to short flights. The volume is not overburdened with 
statistical tables, but those which are needed are usually found in the 
right place. The appendix comprises about thirty-seven pages of lit- 
erary curtiosa, statistics, and bibliography. The index is satisfactory. 
CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 


Caribbean interests of the United States. Py Chester Lloyd Jones, pro- 
fessor of political science, University of Wisconsin. (New York: 
D. Appleton and company, 1916. 379 p. $2.50 net) 

This volume is not a history of the American tropics, nor is it a mere 
travelogue interspersed with random statisties. It is an illuminating 
study, based partly on personal observation, of some social and economic 
phases of present day life in the Caribbean. Occasionally the author 
touches upon political conditions when necessary to explain the purport 
of his economic data. In his hands the Monroe doctrine seems almost 
wholly an economie policy; American intervention becomes the certain 
forerunner of commercial prosperity. 

The facts presented appear to justify this economic emphasis. Certain 
tropical products, notably the banana and other fruits, have given a new 
emphasis to international trade in Central America and the West Indies. 
Older products such as sugar, coffee, and tobacco have assumed a new 
importance with greater political stability and the influx of foreign cap- 
ital. New and improved facilities for transportation have rendered 
these products and other resources more available and at the same time, 
as in the ease of petroleum, more desirable in themselves. To crown all 
the completion of the Panama canal promises, with the restoration of 
normal conditions, to break up the commercial isolation that for half a 
century has retarded progress in the American Mediterranean. 

Two chapters are devoted to the general importance of the Caribbean 
and the development therein of American influence. Then follows a dis- 
cussion of the political and commercial conditions in the various Euro- 
pean colonies, of which those of Great Britain are the most important. 
The Danish West Indies have changed their nationality since the appear- 
ance of the book and Mr. Charles H. Sherrell would have us believe that 
a like change would benefit the other remaining European dependencies, 
their present owners, and the United States. At any rate the author is 
content to make it appear that our country is bound to get the lion’s 
share of profit from them all, as well as from the independent republics 
and protectorates of the region. A mutual dependence between Ameri- 
can capital and staple agricultural products has produced wonderful 
effects during the past twenty years and these factors seem destined to 
exert a more profound influence in the immediate future. 
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Mr. Lloyd’s chapters dealing with Cuba, Porto Rieo, San Domingo, 
and the two northern republies of South America briefly review the 
salient faets of contemporary politics, as does the longer chapter on 
Central America. More important, in this respect, are the chapters deal- 
ing with the revolt of Panama and the later controversies over tolls and 
the fortification of the canal zone. The arrangement of arguments pro 
and con upon these two controverted issues is helpful, and likewise the 
summary of our strained relations with Colombia. The author closes 
with eight general chapters in which he shows the economie dependence 
of the Caribbean area upon outside capital, the international importance 
of trade in its leading products, especially oil and bananas, and the de- 
sirability of its chief harbors as naval bases, especially since the comple- 
tion of the Panama eanal. 

The emphasis upon material resources may seem to render the book 
an exposition in ‘‘dollar diplomacy,’’ but its arrangement and its few 
political discussions will be of assistance in organizing the recent history 
of a region whose chance records have proved so diffieult to annalist and 
teacher. Those who give courses in American diplomacy or in the his- 
tory of Latin America will value the work for supplementary reading. 
Enough statistical information appears to meet the demands of classes 
in commercial geography. The frequent citations to source material, in- 
cluding consular reports, a classified bibliography that is up to date in 
both its book lists and periodical literature, and a map showing in detail 
the entire area add further to the serviceableness of the volume. It is 
worthy of a place along with the works of Bonsall, Hill, and others, who 
in recent years have followed Froude into the American Mediterranean 


. wo. Come 


Japanese conquest of American opinion. By Montaville Flowers, M.A. 
(New York: George H. Doran company, 1917. 272 p. $1.50 net) 
Montaville Flowers, of Monrovia, California, an orchardist and Chau- 
tauqua lecturer, has very decided views concerning the Japanese people 
and the undesirability of admitting them to residence in any white man’s 
land. He therefore believes that the agitation and resulting legislation 
in California was absolutely wise and proper and he is convinced that the 
American people east of the Sierra Nevada mountains are either unin- 
formed or grossly misinformed on this subject. This misinformation is 
due, in his opinion, to the pernicious activities of certain Japanese and 
American agencies. The former are the Japanese writers and press 
bureaus, the latter are the American peace societies, the Federal council 
of churches, and such individuals as Sidney L. Gulick, Hamilton Holt, 
Lindsay Russell, Francis G. Peabody, and the late Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Realizing and fearing ‘‘the unmeasured power of money and 
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influence’’ of these agencies he has written The Japanese conquest of 
American opinion to open the eyes of his deluded countrymen and set 
them right on all the points of this great problem. 

His book is a typical example of special pleading. It is based on no 
adequate knowledge of the Japanese, his principal authorities on Japan 
being Samuel Blythe, Thomas F. Millard, Carl Crow, and Jefferson 
Jones. The discussion of the situation in California contains quite mis- 
leading accounts of the ‘‘school boy’’ episode and the passage of the 
alien land law. Any argument which suits his end is advanced. Thus, 
on page 131, there is an attack on a Japanese professor in an American 
university which is manifestly untrue and which is based on the state- 
ment of ‘‘a sweet-minded young lady.’’ Again, the economic argument 
for Japanese immigration is clinched by the reported statement of a 
Japanese farm hand: ‘‘Me make much money in California in one month 
as me make home, in Japan, in five years.’’ On the other hand the writ- 
ings of Mr. Gulick and Mr. Millis are waved aside. Mr. Millis not only 
lived and taught in California but he was employed by the immigration 
commission to investigate immigration and industries in the west, yet 
Mr. Flowers does not hesitate to assert: ‘‘There are on the Pacific 
Coast a hundred thousand men and a hundred thousand women whose 
education, experience and honour entitle their opinions, each one, to 
equal consideration with his. . .’’ It would be a waste of time and 
space to consider Mr. Flowers’ book further. His method will not ap- 
peal to any thoughtful reader, and few will accept many of the con- 
clusions at which he arrives. 


Payson J. TREAT 


Breaches of Anglo-American treaties. A study in history and diplomacy. 
By John Bigelow, major U.S. army, retired. (New York: Sturgis 
and Walton company, 1917. 248 p. $1.50 net) 

In the early years of the century, when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was under heated discussion, — and yet more recently, when the Panama 
tolls were in dispute, — the United States was repeatedly charged in the 
British press with lacking the sense of honor that holds a nation to its 
treaty obligations. Even so fair-minded a man as Sir Harry Johnson 
wrote that treaties bind the policy of the United States only ‘‘as long as 
they are convenient.’’ Students of American history know that in the 
matter of treaty enforcement the United States has sometimes acted 
equivocally, and that at times it has been plainly remiss. The accusa- 
tion, however, was so sweeping that many persons must have felt its es- 
sential injustice, or at all events must have been set to wondering wheth- 
er a close examination of the facts would sustain it. 

Major Bigelow’s Breaches of Anglo-American treaties is the out- 
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come of an inquiry into this matter, undertaken specifically to ascertain 
the relative trustworthiness of two great nations ‘‘as indicated in their 
intercourse with each other.’’ The aim is innocent enough; the conclu- 
sions arrived at, though in no wise startling, are of interest; and in these 
days of deep concern about moral values in international affairs it seems 
entirely natural that the motives and actions of nations should be dis- 
sected, weighed, and cataloged as good or bad. Yet there is something 
about the assumption on which Major Bigelow proceeds that grates on 
the historian’s sensibilities. Everybody knows that there have been 
breaches of Anglo-American treaties. Every person well enough in- 
formed to be interested in Major Bigelow’s book knows that for these 
breaches both nations have been deeply responsible. It seems a work of 
no great value to measure degrees of guilt, to balance off infringements 
against one another, and to try to determine which nation’s good works 
can be made to tip the seale. The project is perhaps saved by the au- 
thor’s care in the use of his materials and by his effort to be entirely fair. 
Yet it rings of the mechanical, the quantitative. 

Major Bigelow finds that between 1783 and 1913 some thirty compacts 
that may be considered treaties were concluded between the two powers; 
that of these, eight, — including practically all the agreements of first 
importance, ending with the treaty of Washington in 1871, — were vio- 
lated by Great Britain; that four, i.e., those of 1783, 1795, 1818, and 
1819, were violated also by the United States; that, with the possible 
exception of the treaty of 1819, the United States violated these four 
only after Great Britain had done so; that no treaty between the two 
nations ‘‘appears to have been violated by the United States alone ;’’ and 
that whereas the United States has paid five and a half million dollars 
to Great Britain as indemnities, Great Britain has paid to the United 
States upwards of twenty-nine millions. The conclusion is that the 
United States ‘‘has more than a safe balance of good faith to its eredit.’’ 

The author makes no pretense to the use of new materials, and his book 
ean hardly be considered more than an accurate compilation of well- 
known facts. Illustrative fragments of diplomatic correspondence are 
printed in appendices. The bibliography shows no principle of ar- 
rangement, and two of the three maps are worthless. 

Freperic A. Oac 


Studies in the problem of sovereignty. By Harold J. Laski, department 
of history, Harvard university, sometime exhibitor New college, 
Oxford. (New Haven: Yale university press, London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford university press, 1917. 297 p. $2.50 net) 

This monograph consists of a series of articles, previously published 
in periodicals, all of which illustrate the theme that the absolute concep- 
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tion of sovereignty is inadequate. Mr. Laski’s philosophical theory of 
sovereignty is developed in the opening chapter, in which he confesses 
his attitude to be pragmatie and his philosophy to be pluralistic. In : 
philosophic monism he finds the origin of the conception of the sover- 
eignty of the state as developed by Hobbes, Hegel, and John Austin, a 
conception which he believes suits better the unity of the human mind 
than the variety of historical facts. ‘‘The will of the State,’’ he says, 
‘‘obtains preéminence over the wills of other groups exactly to the point 
where it is interpreted with sufficient wisdom to obtain general accept- 
ance, and no further.”” (p. 14) That the doctrine of absolute, indi- 
visible sovereignty has had an important effect in the hands of Bismarck 
and other state builders is not denied, but the effect is not regarded as 
fortunate. 

The detailed discussion is devoted to three illustrations of the struggle 
between church and state in the nineteenth century, ‘‘the disruption,’’ 
‘*the Oxford movement,’’ and ‘‘the Catholie revival.’’ Mr. Laski is con- 
cerned with the theory of the contending parties rather than with the 
historical details of these movements. In all of them he finds the cen- 
tral motive to have been the demand of the church for a sphere of au- 
tonomy beyond the control of the state, carried in the Catholie revival by 
some to the extreme claim of the middle ages, that the church is supreme. 

In a final chapter the opinions of DeMaistre and Bismarck are dis- 
cussed as embodying the absolute conception of sovereignty in reference 
to church and state respectively, and in two appendices Mr. Laski briefly 
develops his ideas of federalism and centralization in relation to sover- 
eignty, to which he gives a real meaning by defining its exercise as ‘‘an 
act of will, to do or to refrain from doing’’ (p. 270). 

By bringing historic example to demonstrate the barrenness of the 
dogmatie conception of sovereignty, and the shallowness of the philosophy 
which puts the state in a class by itself, differing essentially from all 
other societies, Mr. Laski has made an important contribution to politi- 
eal theory. His historical view shows a broad perspective and also a 
mastery of detail. The footnotes indicate a familiarity with the medieval 
literature of the church and state conflict as well as the controversial 
literature of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Laski has nothing to say of a ‘‘sovereignty’’ beyond the state. In 
this field sueh books as Westlake’s Principles of international law, and 
Hill’s World organization and the modern state have elaborated the 
criticisms of absolute sovereignty suggested by the present work. Un- 
doubtedly the tendeney of political theory is to recognize a greater au- 
tonomy in associations above and below the state at the expense of the 
‘sovereignty’ of the state, thus attaining through federalism the unity 
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which has been found sueh a desideratum for law and order, without im- 
pairing the variety which progress demands. 


Quincy Wrist 


Addresses on government and citizenship. By Elihu Root. Collected 
and edited by Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott. (Cambridge: 
Harvard university press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford uni- 
versity press, 1916. 552 p. $2.00 net) 

This is one of a series of volumes designed to contain the collected ad- 
dresses and state papers of Mr. Root during the period of his services in 
the cabinet and as United States senator from New York. The volume 
before us contains his various addresses on government, citizenship, and 
legal procedure. Mr. Root’s great abilities as a lawyer and his long ex- 
perience in public life render valuable anything that he may have to say 
on these subjects. Most if not all the papers contained in this volume 
have been previously published in various forms, but the editors have 
performed a needed service in bringing them together for convenient use 
and reference. 

The longest and most systematic papers here reprinted are the series 
of leetures delivered in 1907 and 1913 at Yale and Princeton universities 
respectively on the William 8S. Dodge and Stafford Little foundations. 
Considerable space is also devoted to a reprint of speeches made by Mr. 
Root before the New York constitutional conventions of 1894 and 1915. 
The most noteworthy of these is the speech on ‘‘ Invisible government,”’ 
in which he attacked the system behind the form of the government 
which had dominated New York state for a generation. Another ad- 
dress here reprinted which attracted much attention at the time of its 
delivery in 1906 is that on ‘‘ How to preserve the local self-government 
of the states,’’ in which the speaker gave his views as to the relations be- 
tween the nation and the states. Also worthy of note is the able address 
on the case of William Lorimer, delivered in the United States senate. 

The various papers cannot here be reviewed in detail. Suffice it to say 
that, as a whole, they show the author to be possessed of a wide knowl- 
edge of public men and events and of a shrewd wit and common sense 
in judging them. They are imbued with a high sense of the duty of the 
citizen to his government and reflect his high ethical standards as a law- 
yer. Although extremely conservative if not reactionary in some of his 
views, Mr. Root is shown in this volume to be optimistic as to the future 
of party and popular government. It should be added, however, that 
towards many of our governmental institutions, his comments exhibit 
a merely laudatory, rather than critical or scientifie attitude. 

J. M. Maruews 
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Stone ornaments used by Indians in the United States and Canada. Be- 
ing a description of certain charm stones, gorgets, tubes, bird stones 
and problematical forms. By Warren K. Moorehead. (Andover, 
Mass.: Andover press, 1917. 448 p. $3.75) 

In almost every collection of Indian relies there will be found certain 
finished specimens to which no definite use can be assigned. From their 
form it seems certain that they are neither tools nor weapons, while the 
fact that in most cases they show no wear, and are wrought from mate- 
rials selected for beauty rather than durability or ease of working, points 
in the same direction. In some rare cases it would seem as if they were 
the result of individual caprice, the work of craftsmen playing with their 
art, but there can be no doubt that the vast majority of these objects 
hold a deeper significance. In spite of the great number of specimens 
known, there are very few which can not easily be identified as belonging 
to one or another of some half dozen well defined types. Collectors, ree- 
ognizing these types, have named them bird stones, boat stones, banner 
stones, plumpets, gorgets, and so forth, and have advanced a multitude 
of theories as to their origin and significance. In spite of these efforts it 
ean not be said that any of the types have so far received a satisfactory 
explanation, and the present volume can justly claim to be a pioneer 
work in a field which seems to promise results of more than ordinary 
importance. 

Most writers on the subject have been hampered by the small number 
of specimens available for study in any single collection and by the con- 
dition of the literature, which consists for the most part of brief refer- 
ences scattered through hundreds of publications. Mr. Moorehead has 
overcome these difficulties, placing the problems already recognized on a 
firm basis, and disclosing others intimately connected with the eulture 
areas and tribal migrations in prehistoric North America. Maps are 
given which indicate that in spite of the wide distribution of the prob- 
lematical forms, there is a comparatively small region in which all the 
known types occur simultaneously. This area, comprising western II- 
linois, southern Wisconsin, Indiana, northern Kentucky, Ohio, and a 
narrow strip in Pennsylvania and New York, seems to have been a cul- 
tural nucleus from which the use of these objects spread to the sur- 
rounding tribes. An additional point of interest is that even within 
this preseribed area there are strong indications that the problematical 
forms belong to a cultural substratum which has been overlaid by the 
remains of other prehistoric occupations. Mr. Parker has contributed a 
chapter on the polished slate culture of New York in which he shows 
that such was apparently the case in that state, while even in New Eng- 
land, where several types of problematical objects are rare or lacking, 
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banner stones and plummets are found in the graves of the ‘‘red paint’”’ 
people whose culture antedated that of the recent tribes. In New Jer- 
sey also a number of banner stones have been found under conditions 
which point to very great age. It is the writer’s belief that further in- 
vestigation along these lines will produce valuable results. 

In addition to outlining these new problems, Mr. Moorehead has de- 
voted considerable space to a consideration of the theories advanced as 
to the significance and use of problematical forms, and has augmented 
these with the results of his own studies. Even in the case of as simple 
and apparently obvious a type as the gorget, no final decision is possible. 
Many of these objects were no doubt ornaments worn on the breast, as 
the name implies, but the use of others is unknown. Their occasional 
presence on the wrists of skeletons has led to the theory that some were 
used as archers’ wrist guards, but Mr. Moorehead doubts this. Bar 
amulets, boat stones, bird stones, and the finer plummets probably had 
a talismanie significance. The winged, longitudinally perforated forms 
known as banner stones have excited much discussion and no less than 
six theories as to their use are given. It seems most probable that some 
were hair ornaments, others ceremonial objects of unknown significance. 

It seems rather surprising that Mr. Moorehead, while stretching his 
title to cover spuds, many of which were certainly tools, should have 
ignored the cones and hemispheres, recognized problematical types. In 
spite of this trifling oversight, the book is far and away the best and 
most complete dealing with this subject, and will be of interest to col- 
leetors and scientists alike. It is profusely illustrated, and contains in 
addition maps and outline charts of the various types. There are numer- 
ous lists giving the collections containing specimens of each of the types 
deseribed, and a very complete bibliography which will be invaluable to 
all those seriously interested in this phase of American archaeology. 

Raven Linton 


History of the United States. By Edward Channing. Volume IV, Fed- 
eralists and republicans, 1789-1815. (New York: Maemillan com- 
pany, 1917. 575 p. $2.75 net) 

Unlike those of the sybil of Cumae, the volumes of Mr. Channing in- 
tensify in value as they grow in number, for the advantages that lie in a 
review of American history by a single mind multiply as the period re- 
viewed lengthens. The four volumes now before the public represent a 
greater sweep of work than that of any other path breaker in the field. 
He has overcapped Bancroft by a generation, and has treated a period 
more than twice as long as McMaster, Von Holst, or Schouler. Of 
course, a path had been opened through all the way he traveled before 
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Mr. Channing began his work, but none the less he is a pioneer, for his 
work is his own from the bottom up. Where he found a thicket unex- 
plored he went through it, where he found a beaten path he tested it 
with the same care as if it had been wilderness. He has not so much 
verified past findings as ignored them. Unlike many ambitious of a 
reputation for novelty, he has not allowed the work of others to deflect 
him from the treatment of facts and the formation of conclusions that 
seemed to him sound. To the careless reader it might often appear that 
he was repeating what has been written before, but he never repeats. 
Where his content resembles that of his predecessors it is because the 
subject seemed to him of significance ; where his conelusions are identical, 
it is because his investigations indicated those conelusions. His work, 
then, is an independent review of our history to 1815, and its resemblance, 
in substantial measure, to earlier accounts is a gratifying evidence that 
the story of our past is coming to rest on solid foundations. 

The materials upon which this review is based are so various as to 
suggest completeness, yet, of course, it is obvious that no one could have 
gone over, much less weighed, all the sources existing for the period 
covered. One gains an impression that the selection of material was 
somewhat guided by interest in the subject. This was quite obviously the 
‘ase In connection with one of the main limitations of this volume. Mr. 
Channing designed a history of the national government, not of the 
states, and selected his material accordingly. The outstanding charac- 
teristic in the use of sources is the enormous scope of manuscript used. 
One is familiar enough with the study based entirely upon manuscripts, 
but using those of one collection only, and with the use of manuscripts 
as embellishments to a narrative based on printed matter. Mr. Chan- 
ning’s notes give an impression that his main thread depends on manu- 
scripts drawn from collections, public and private, scattered over all 
the area of which he treats. Another striking characteristic is the con- 
stant acknowledgment of assistance from those still at work on various 
subjects. All that lies between the original manuscript and the unwrit- 
ten monograph has been laid under tribute at all places where the sxb- 
ject seemed to Mr. Channing to demand it. The notes are useful for the 
investigator, but do not fully represent the full authority on which the 
narrative is based. 

What Mr. Channing seeks from these sources is crystalline fact. Noth- 
ing delights him so keenly as a problem of evidence, and no American 
historian equals him in the objective solution of such problems. He has 
long relished the reputation of an iconoclast, which his classroom teach- 
ing has given him, but in this great work the pride of novelty has been 
completely conquered. Probably no work has given the answer to so 
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many moot points, and when it has been given, it is apt to prove final. 
It is not so certain that answers may not be given to some of those that 
Mr. Channing confesses insoluble. His method is impeccable rather 
than comprehensive, and the majority of his colleagues would admit a 
purgatory of things reasonably certain, as well as the heaven of finality 
and the hell of doubt. Individual proven facts are the basis of his work, 
the statistic and the generalization he abhors. 

Mr. Beard, reviewing this volume in the New republic for July 7, 
1917, while condemning it for not questioning ‘‘the sources of conscious 
opinion,’’ commends it for dissecting ‘‘that absurd abstraction ‘section- 
alism’ so thoroughly . . . that we need not expect to see it any- 
where except in text-books for the next three generations.’’ As a matter 
of facet Mr. Channing does not anywhere dissect sectionalism, amd he 
consciously rejects the quest of the sources of conscious opinion. His 
conception of history is as rigid as his rules of evidence. History is the 
presentation of the facts that have been so carefully garnered, not their 
explanation. He presents the surface, let him who dares, guess what 
causes the flexions that are presented. There is room for doubt as to 
whether this is the sole function of the historian. Most recent history 
has concerned itself with the muscles and the nerves, and we have fallen 
into the belief that historical method affords an X-ray which renders 
such work scientific. It must be confessed, however, that over-indul- 
gence in the X-ray produces skin trouble, and that we sometimes become 
absorbed in the reconstruction of unseen causes only to find in the end 
that they could not have produced the obvious event. It is a distinct 
relief to find a simple record of the knowable unaccompanied by guesses. 
Mr. Channing represents not a survival, as Mr. Beard believes, but a 
school which will always exist, with waxing and waning vogue; the 
school of the purist, the puritan, the objectivist. Even Mr. Beard im- 
plies that Mr. Channing’s work is instinct with an intellectual quality, 
which makes the failure to explain glaringly a matter of choice rather 
than of ability. 

When, however, one comes to presentation, the subjective is bound to 
make itself felt. The whole, even of the knowable surface, cannot be 
presented ; selection must be made. In many respects, Mr. Channing's 
selection is as notable as his judgment of evidence. He endeavors to 
maintain his objectivity by selecting on, the basis of importance, and 
the proportion and balance of the narrative have a classic perfection, 
while the mass is embellished by a skill in the selection of individual 
facts, that constitutes its chief literary distinction. 

It is, however, it cannot help being, Mr. Channing’s temple. It is a 
history of the national government, but it is the national government 
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rather as a field for the interplay of strong men than an institution. A 
preliminary chapter on social conditions is delightfully typical. Abso- 
lutely tangible, it deals exclusively, not with the things ‘‘the people’’ 
did, but with what A, B, and C did. The whole book deals with men, 
real men, and, as they are men whose records have reached us, reason- 
ably prominent men. If anyone wishes to follow up the social forces 
that moved them, he is at liberty to do so, but here are the men them- 
selves. Whether they worked by predestination or free will, whether 
they wove their web to carry out the will of a creator or evolution, is 
not to Mr. Channing the business of history. He will present the veri- 
table web in the weaving. 

The individual, therefore, plays exactly the same réle as we see him 
playing about us, and the value of the impression conveyed will depend, 
in large measure, upon, the view taken of the individual. In thus deal- 
ing with the human element, the subjective involved in selection is in- 
evitably reinforced by the reaction of man on man. No human being 
can by any possibility escape it entirely. One cannot but feel that in 
dealing with men Mr. Channing has a somewhat mischievous delight in 
calling attention to their foibles. It is also apparent that he is a native 
of that section where ‘‘ Praise to the face is open disgrace.’’ In his for- 
mal characterization, the virtues that appear are but few and grudging- 
ly bestowed. When, however, he discusses Hamilton, his real admira- 
tion for Washington and Madison is allowed to appear, and so through- 
out. The net impression that he leaves is distinctly one of a world of 
wholesome men, with some great ones scattered through it. He blames 
frequently, but his judgments are on the whole a fresh breeze after the 
mean and belittling views of human nature expressed by recent follow- 
ers of Dean Swift. Mr. Beard sees in the statement that Adams’ ap- 
pointment of so many federalists to office in 1801 ‘‘should be attributed 
to the goodness of his heart rather than to any selfish desire to defraud 
Jefferson of any of his rights,’’ an instance of Mr. Channing’s ‘‘dry 
humor ;’’ of which indeed there are many. In this case, however, it is 
not humor but a deliberate judgment on the man in the study of whose 
character he has made the most profound contribution of the volume. 
On the whole, Mr. Channing creates an unusual atmosphere of confi- 
dence in his estimates of men. They appear to have some resemblance 
to those we know in ordinary life, and one can read his work and stilk 
preserve some modest hope of the decency of human nature. 

In detail the contributions of Mr. Channing to new knowledge are very 
numerous, and are seattered throughout the volume. They are perhaps 
greatest in the account of the Adams administration, and particularly in 
the study of the election of 1800. Naturally every informed reader will 
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query the inclusion and exclusion of topics and facts. To the reviewer 
the account of the Hartford convention seems unduly brief and colorless, 
and that of the negotiation at Ghent inadequate for the general reader. 
The chapters on ‘‘ High finanee’’ and on ‘‘ Blockade and trade with the 
enemy’’ are rich in new matter. 

CarL Russet Fisu 


List of newspapers in the Yale university library. {Yale historical pub- 
lications, Miscellany, II, issued under the direction of the department 
of history in conjunction with the Connecticut academy of arts and 
sciences| (New Haven: Yale university press, 1916. 216 p. $3.00) 

The happily increasing use of newspapers as an important historical 
source has made it improbable that the larger collections of newspapers 
should much longer remain relatively inaccessible for want of published 
bibliographies or check lists. Although in fullness of detail and care- 
fulness of execution the example set by the early Annotated catalogue 
of newspaper files in the library of the state historical society of Wis- 
consin, published in 1898 (second edition 1911) has not been generally 
followed, since that volume appeared more than a dozen catalogs of 
other large collections have been published. Together with the histori- 
cal bibliographies of the newspapers of several states, the union check 
lists in a number of cities have begun to make the chief collections more 
readily available. Much still remains to be done in this direction. 

The catalog of the collection in the Yale university library is an im- 
portant addition to the short list. The Yale collection, besides being rich 
in early New England, especially Connecticut, newspapers, contains a 
large number of papers from the principal South American states dating 
from early in the nineteenth century. This part of the collection sup- 
plements rather than duplicates the material in the library of congress. 
For example, while the latter is rich in papers of Brazil and Chile, the 
former has a large number from Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru. Of Mex- 
ican papers the library of congress has the larger number, but is weak in 
certain places in which the Yale collection has long runs of important 
titles, making it on the whole somewhat the better of the two. 

The compiler has settled the question of what constitutes a newspaper 
by including ‘‘all periodicals whose main design is the publishing of 
news of general interest, issued more or less regularly once a week or 
oftener.’’ The arrangement is geographical, the United States leading 


(states geographically arranged), followed by Africa, Asia, Europe, and 
so on. The main list is supplemented by a title index and a series of 
useful charts showing graphically for each year the papers in the library. 

The fact that in this work, as in some others, the desire merely for a 
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working list has led to the omission of many bibliographical details raises 
a question that might well be dealt with more generously when other 
large collections are cataloged. In view of the additional usefulness that 
can be secured at slight additional expense, such lists ought at least to 
show the year in which each paper was founded and discontinued, and 
the identities and connections of related and successive papers and those 
removed from place to place. 
FRANK W. Scorr 


Benjamin Franklin, printer. By John Clyde Oswald. (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page and company for Associated advertising clubs of 
the world, 1917. 244 p. 2.00 net) 

‘*Founded Ao. Di. 1728 by Benj. Franklin”’ is a phrase which on the 
cover of a certain popular weekly finds regular entrance into the average 
American home. The statement thus confidently made appears to need 
amendment (pp. 96, 99), but Mr. Oswald will find few to gainsay the 
importance of Benjamin Franklin’s work as a printer, ‘‘ using the word 
in the sense which it possessed in his time, when it included printing, 
The present volume is justified, 
the author contends, because Franklin, the printer, has too often been 
obseured by Franklin, the patriot, the diplomat, or the statesman. Writ- 
ten for the Associated advertising clubs of the world, the book is designed 
to appeal to the business man rather than to the historian, but the latter 
will not find it useless. 

Mr. Oswald shows great familiarity with his subject. For many years 
a collector of ‘‘ Frankliniana,’’ and an ardent reader of every new Frank- 
lin book, he has all the enthusiasm of the hobbyist. Indeed, it was this 
enthusiasm, we suspect, quite as much as the invitation of the Associated 
advertising clubs, which led him to undertake the task. We are not sur- 
prised that such a writer refuses to be bound by the rules of historical 
composition. As Franklin might say, he has ‘‘got clear of the Col- 
lege’’ (p. 160). He has no time for footnotes, and quotes freely from 
secondary works. Especially in the earlier chapters, he traverses much 
well-traveled ground, and does not hesitate to give us extracts from the 
Autobiography and epigrams from the Almanack which we remem- 
ber from our old fifth readers. From one-fourth to one-third of the 
subject matter consists of direct quotations of one sort or another. The 
chapters which deal with Franklin’s business career, however, have much 
in them that is original. The many publications of this most important 
of early American printers have been examined with great eare, and the 
author’s experience has stood him in good stead when writing on such 
subjects as ‘‘ Publisher and bookseller,’’ ‘‘ As a business man,’’ ‘* Partner- 
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ships,’ ‘* Typefounder,”’ ‘‘ Advertiser and propagandist.’” When we 
read of Franklin as an advertiser of fountain pens (p. 94) and of quack 
medicines (p. 108), as a devotee of simplified spelling (p. 193), and as 
‘‘the first American trust magnate’’ (p. 139), we are in better position 
to understand how really modern he was. Certainly the most interest- 
ing and probably the most valuable part of the book is the fifty pages 
or more of illustrations. These are, for the most part, reproductions 
of the title pages of books which came from Franklin’s press, sample 
pages of the Pennsylvania gazette and Poor Richard’s almanack, speci- 
mens of the type which Franklin used, and the like. 

It has been the aim of the author to make the physical structure of 
the volume ‘‘conform typographically somewhat nearly to the style of 
the books printed by Benjamin Franklin.’ This accounts, possibly, for 
the decorative designs which occasionally appear, and for the well-filled 
pages. Franklin was desperately disgusted with the ‘‘excessive Arti- 
fices’’ of some printers by which they made it appear that ‘‘the Selling 
of Paper seems now the object, and printing on it only the Pretence’’ 
(p. 222). From the editor of The American printer we expect accurate 
work, and we are not disappointed. Still, so maseuline a man as Frank- 
lin could hardly be called a ‘‘confidante’’ (p. 216) to anybody, and we 
wonder just which method of spelling ‘‘almanac’’ (pp. xi, 110) the 
author really approves. The index is short but serviceable. No bib- 
liography is given, but the more important books on Franklin are cited 
in the text, while chapter xx discusses the various editions of Franklin’s 
works, and the present whereabouts of Franklin manuscripts. 

Joun D. Hicks 


Ulysses S. Grant. By Louis A. Coolidge. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1917. 596 p. $2.00 net) 

When President Grant left the White House in 1877 the American 
mind had had its fill of public matters, was satiated with jurisprudence, 
and was unable or unwilling seriously to confront matters of publie in- 
terest. It was ready to believe that public men were a bad lot. The 
names of Belknap, Babeock, Blaine, Colfax, Conkling, Schenck, Robeson, 
suggested stories, told or half told, that reflected little credit upon the 
statesmen in charge of affairs in the decade after the civil war. Grant 
had associated upon terms of intimacy with most of these men. He had 
allowed Belknap to dodge impeachment, and may have shielded Babeock ; 
he had offered the chief justiceship to Conkling and to Caleb Cushing. 
Yet the general public, willing to believe the worst of his friends, de- 
clined to concede any stain upon him. The honesty of Grant, like the 
rectitude of Lincoln, was one of the things not to be debated. And when 
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in the next decade Grant wrote his ‘‘ Battle of Shiloh’’ for the Century 
and Nicolay and Hay started their Lincoln the immediate response of 
the reading public proved that these names had still a magic influence. 

Lord Charnwood has recently given us an understanding study of 
Lincoln in his environment and career, upon a reasonable scale. Mr. 
Coolidge’s Ulysses 8S. Grant tries to do a similar service for Lincoln’s 
associate. It is the best biography we have for Grant. Friendly to his 
subject at all times Mr. Coolidge avoids the indiscriminate loyalty that 
pervades many of the earlier lives. His story flows along in easy inter- 
esting narrative with the character of Grant developing from experience 
to experience. He has not used any new manuscript sources, but he has 
made an intelligent arrangement of the materials in print. 

The military half of Grant’s public career reads like a fairy tale, but 
has been told so often that Mr. Coolidge has little to add in material or 
estimate. He tells it well, but the real interest of his contribution begins 
with the war over and Grant a civil figure. The half of the volume de- 
voted to the period 1865-1877 has peculiar value because of its inter- 
pretation of our doubtful period. Mr. Rhodes has seen only recon- 
struction in these years. Mr. Coolidge sees real construction. He is not 
discouraged by the signs of personal corruption, nor tempted into a 
eareer of muckraking. He calls a spade a spade, but is hunting for 
other things. His thesis is to maintain for Grant as president a success 
‘‘in setting our feet firmly in the paths of peace and in establishing our 
credit with the nations of the world’’ which he believes to be ‘‘hardly 
less significant than his success in war.’’ 

Just because most of the earlier books upon the Grant administrations 
have been campaign tracts, or else pessimistic complaints, it is refreshing 
to deal with this serious and informed attempt to justify the general 
trend of events. Judgments will differ upon its success. It is probable 
that it proves too much. ‘‘In establishing our ecredit’’ Grant had no 
obstacle to overcome equal to the inflation campaign that Bland and 
Butler led against Hayes, and Grant left no record indicating that he 
had thought out publie finance and reached a reasoned conelusion. Hayes 
did. It may be doubted whether it required effort to set our feet ‘‘firm- 
ly in the paths of peace.’’ The great difficulty for twenty years was to 


get our feet out of private ruts. Grant acquiesced in the general un- 
willingness to prolong the period of coercion by the army at the south. 
But it was Hayes who avowed a determination to let the south solve its 
own problems and who forced ambitious politicians to keep hands off. 
Until we have contrasted the evidence brought forward by Mr. Coolidge 
with that in Williams’s Hayes and that in the forthcoming Garfield, of 
which we hear, it will be impracticable to say for certain how far Grant 
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consciously directed our affairs into paths of any sort, or how far he was 
a passenger upon the ship of state,— an honest passenger, not to be 
corrupted or sickened by his surroundings, yet a passenger and not a 
pilot. But we have no better book than this for the beginning of our 
study. 

Freperic L. Paxson 


Proceedings at the unveiling of a memorial to Horace Greeley at Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., February 3, 1914. With reports of other Greeley 
celebrations related to the centennial of his birth, February 3, 1911, 
|The University of the state of New York, Division of archives and 
history] (Albany: Published under the auspices of the state his- 
torian, 1915. 263 p. $1.00) 

At the time of his death in 1872 the Springfield Republican declared 
that ‘‘Horace Greeley is only beginning to live. Every year now will 
add to his power; will round and heap the measure of his fame.’’ Much 
has been written of Greeley since 1872, including several biographies, 
one as late as 1903; and some efforts have been made to show his rela- 
tion to later humanitarian, economic, and other reforms. But these have 
not by any means measured up to the subject, and in the main, the Gree- 
ley tradition, though it has been kept alive, has not validated the 
prophecy of the Republican. 

If, as was said somewhat indignantly at the time of the centennial, it 
is the fashion of a certain school of writers to sneer at Horace Greeley 
as one of the diminishing figures of American history, this centennial 
volume does little to discredit those who sneer. It is avowedly meant 
to ‘‘furnish to the world as near an approach to a final life of the great 
editor as is likely to be presented, at least to this generation.’’ It would 
appear, then, that Greeley must wait for a later generation to say the 
final adequate word, for very little is added to the already printed 
record; no one of the several important aspects of Greeley is clarified 
or illuminated. The greater part of the volume is filled with the pro- 
ceedings at the various memorial meetings and at the dedication of the 
Partridge monument at Chappaqua. To this material, which includes 
papers on Greeley and woman suffrage, Greeley the journalist, Greeley 
and the printers, Greeley and the cause of labor, is added a few studies 
and reminiscences: Greeley as a colonist, Greeley as political and social 
leader, and a wonderful decade ; Horace Greeley — orator, editor, nation- 
al benefactor. These topics offer opportunity, certainly, to give a clear 
evaluation of Greeley’s place in American life, but the papers do not 
possess in any appreciable measure the qualities of adequacy or finality. 

Nearly a hundred pages of collateral material are appended — news- 
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paper comment, characteristic utterances of Greeley, extracts from ad- 
dresses, and a bibliography of biographical material on Horace Greeley, 
in part one of which are: Books and pamphlets by Horace Greeley, 
Contributions to magazines and annuals, Introductions, ete.; in part two, 
Biographies and biographical sketches of Horace Greeley, and Publica- 
tions which contain writings of Horace Greeley. These are useful lists 
which the student will be glad to have; but in a ‘‘final life’’ they should 
have been made complete. Part one is an abridgment, with additions, 
of a compilation made by Nathan Greeley. From part two one re- 
spectable biography, that by William M. Cornell, is omitted; no place 
is found for such important records of contemporary comment as the 
Greeley memorial volume issued soon after his death, or for many arti- 
cles, both scholarly and popular,.that have appeared in periodicals. 
One of the best features of the book is the interesting collection of 
photographs of Greeley, many of them hitherto unpublished. It is to 
be regretted that many of them are reproduced on so small a seale as to 
compare unfavorably with the full-page portraits of persons who pro- 
moted the centennial. 
FRANK W. Scorr 


Galusha A. Grow, father of the homestead law. By James T. DuBois 
and Gertrude 8S. Mathews. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin company, 1917. 305 p. $1.75 net) 

The appearance of this book gives to the general reader as also to the 
special student the life story of a man who for two of the most trying 
years of our national life served as speaker of the house of representa- 
tives in congress. In this capacity he rendered a great service and was 
one of the few close advisers of President Lincoln. Together this small 
group of men determined in a large measure the policies to be followed. 
Yet to Mr. Grow, one of these advisers, Schouler, Rhodes, and MeMaster 
give no space in their general histories of the United States. Wilson 
gives but five lines and Von Holst less than a page. 

This book of 305 pages contains fifteen chapters; the first two, and 
most of the last one are devoted to the private life of Mr. Grow while 
the remaining chapters are used to set forth his publie life and the 
measures with which he was connected. The subtitle of the book, Father 
of the homestead act, as also the following quotation from the fore- 
word, p. vii: ‘‘To his foresight and persistence we owe, in great part, 
the settlement of the Far West’’ give as the authors’ purpose the connec- 
tion in a very important way of Mr. Grow’s name with the westward 
movement. 


To claim for Mr. Grow the fatherhood of the homestead law is, in the 
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mind of the reviewer, very extravagant. This statement is made al- 
though some evidence is submitted in the last chapter, pages 278, 286, 
287 to show that such honor may be fairly claimed for him. The fun- 
damental idea of the act — donations or sale at a nominal price to actual 
settlers — was very early in operation in North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Twenty-seven years before Mr. Grow entered congress Thomas Benton 
introduced in congress a bill containing this basic principle. And for 
a quarter of a century thereafter he championed the idea both in and 
outside of the legislative halls. President Jackson as did many others 
most vigorously urged the homestead principle. Even in the last years 
of the struggle for the adoption of this far-reaching measure it ean 
hardly be said that Mr. Grow urged the bill more successfully than did 
others. It is true that he firmly believed in the homestead idea, that he 
repeatedly introduced a homestead bill which was, however, as repeatedly 
defeated, and that during the discussion of the final bill in the house, he 
did leave the speaker’s chair and urge its adoption. The authors, how- 
ever, fail to show that Mr. Grow either originated the idea or is to be 
credited with the final passage of the bill. 

The real reasons for the success of the bill are to be found in the facts: 
(1) that the republican party for political reasons had become committed 
to the principle; (2) that the demoeratie south which had opposed the 
measure in the interests of slavery had withdrawn from congress; and 
finally (3) that the advent of railways developed the west and broke 
down the opposition of the east to this development. 

In other respects the book brings to our attention much of interest. 
Mr. Grow’s lot was cast among the poor and on the frontier. His early 
struggle and that of his mother that he might have an education gave 
him a point of view and probably an appreciation of the sound deino- 
cratic prineiples for which he always stood. He was one of the found- 
ers of the republican party, served in congress from 1851 to 1863 and 
again from 1894 to 1902, and under President Hayes refused an ap- 
pointment to the Russian mission. Mr. Grow, quick, aggressive, and 
thoroughly honest, was a successful leader of men, devoted both to his 
party and to his country. All this is interestingly told by his biograph- 
ers. 


In form and appearance the book cannot be seriously criticised. The 
paper is good, the print clear, and the binding excellent. The authors, 
however, trained as journalists, have not been careful to keep close to 
the sources. In the whole book there are less than a dozen footnotes 
and these references are for the most part to secondary sources (see for 
example chapter m). Evidence appears on almost every page of a very 
close reliance upon autobiographical notes left by Mr. Grow (see the 
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note of dedication) ; no attempt is made to verify statements found 
therein. In the matter of selection and arrangement it may be ques- 
tioned whether the best judgment is always shown. For instance in 
chapter 1x the results of the repeal of the Missouri compromise are un- 
der consideration, yet a lengthy discussion of Mr. Grow’s European 
trip and the impressions made upon him are included. Then too in the 
selection of words and phrases better authorities could have been follow- 
ed than appear to have been used. (See the following citations: p. 47, 
‘felt the urge’’; p. 48, ‘‘not then proven’’; p. 49, ‘‘untellably’’; p. 50, 
‘*Motived by those causes.’’) In the last half of the book, too, there is 
tendency to use long and involved sentences. Yet with these defects 
the book is readable and its pages should be seanned by every student 
of American history. 
Jupson F. Lee 


Sirlty years of American life. Taylor to Roosevelt, 1850-1910. By 
Everett P. Wheeler, A.M., M.S. (New York: E. P. Dutton & com- 
pany, 1917. 489 p. $2.50 net) 

Mr. Everett P. Wheeler’s recollections cover the period of a useful life 
and illustrate a type of citizen rare in the earlier history of the United 
States, but fairly plentiful today. Holding no conspicuous office he 
has nevertheless provided some of the driving foree for most of the 
disinterested movements of the last half century. His chapters review 
the civil war and polities in the dark days after the war, and traverse 
in some detail the movements for tariff reform, sound money, civil ser- 
vice reform, municipal reform, and law reform. He has been a prae- 
tical man in the midst of all this effort for social betterment, and has 
never been one of the ‘‘fringe of lunaties.’’ The real meaning of the 
weight of popular approval that has sustained the non-political efforts of 
all our more recent presidents is clearer to any one who has worked 
through this narrative. Today our strong tendency is to use political 
machinery merely to record conclusions already reached, or nearly 
reached, through non-partisan and informal propaganda. Not only Mr. 
Wheeler’s reforms but prohibition, suffrage, preparedness, and compul- 
sory service stand out as cases where the process is at work. And the 
leaders in this informal work constitute a type relatively unfamiliar 
and commonly diffieult to study. 

There is little in Mr. Wheeler’s book that is new to the specialist ; but 
in its arrangement it gives continuity and substance to our impression 
of the reformer’s mind. The documents printed and quoted from are 
less intimate than we should have desired. If the author had drawn 
from his letter files some of his more personal and revealing letters, as 
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ex-senator Foraker did, the contribution would have ranked higher for 
the historian. But withal it is a useful and informing work. 
FrepeRIC L. Paxson 


Reminiscences of a war-time statesman and diplomat, 1830-1915. By 
Frederick W. Seward, assistant secretary of state, administration 
of Lincoln, Johnson, and Hayes. (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnams’ sons, 1916. 489 pages. $3.50 net) 

The work covers in a scattering way about seventy-five years from the 
earliest recollections of the writer to 1909. It is a mixture of reminis- 
cences, history, diary, and letters, and frequently the narrative is based 
on all of these. There are no chapters, but the book is divided into more 
than a hundred short sections or topics under three main divisions: Be- 
fore the war; During the war; After the war. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Seward’s compilation is of great historical value, yet at times it is 
very interesting and frequently it affords illuminating sidelights on 
men, measures, and events. Some of the more important or more inter- 
esting parts are those relating to the author’s boyhood, recollections 
of men and conditions in Albany and Washington in the late thirties 
and the forties, and his accounts of old-fashioned college life and of the 
administration of an antebellum newspaper. There are also reminis- 
cences of visiting personages and prominent politicians and statesmen, 
and most worth while of all, there is some inside information as to the 
conduct of foreign affairs by William Henry Seward, who is the hero 
of the book. Special mention may be made of the author’s explanation 
(p. 149) of his father’s ‘‘Thoughts for the president’s consideration’’ 
as merely a basis for future discussion, and of the development of 
Seward’s expansion policy. In connection with the latter topie the ae- 
counts of travels in the West Indies, Mexico, and Alaska are interesting 
and significant. Probably the book would have been a better one had it 
told more of Frederick William Seward’s activities and less of William 
Henry Seward’s. 

Water L. FLEMING 


A soldicr-doctor of our army, James P. Kimball, late colonel and assistant 
surgeon-general, U. S. army. By Maria Brace Kimball. With an 


‘ 


introduction by Major-General William C. Gorgas. (Boston and 


New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1917. 192 p. $1.50 net) 
Issued just before the declaration of war with Germany, this readable 
little volume forms a timely essay in practical patriotism. Basing her 
narrative mainly upon her husband’s letters and diaries, Mrs. Kimball 
gives an interesting picture of the quiet self-sacrificing devotion of the 
best type of soldier-doctor. 
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General Gorgas, in the introduction, well says: ‘‘The army medical 

officer on the plains was obliged to combine the duties of surgeon, oculist, 
aurist, dentist, general practitioner. . . He was also general health 
officer of the garrison, was compelled to study and inspect water supply, 
to plant and irrigate post gardens, and sometimes to manufacture ice. 
In addition, he often had a large free clinie among Indians, traders and 
ranchmen. Yet this busy man, who happened to be interested in 
ethnology, botany, geology or biology, did not fail to make use of his 
rare opportunities for study. Our museums and libraries have been 
enriched by collections and monographs made by army surgeons. 
In this . . . Dr. Kimball did his part ably.’’ It is to be regretted 
that the limits of the volume did not permit a more extended account 
of the archaeological and botanical researches of Dr. Kimball. Even 
more does the reader regret that more details of the home life of this 
fine, truly religious soldier and gentleman could not be related. 

A student at Union college when the civil war opened, James P. Kim- ; 
ball felt the call to serve the union, and saw in the military hospital 
his greatest field of usefulness. Graduating from the Albany medieal 
college in December, 1864, he reported to Meade’s corps next month, in 
time to participate in the fight at Hatcher’s Run. When peace returned, 
after a brief attempt to practise in Nevada, he followed for two years 
the eareer of country practitioner in New York. Returning to the 
army, in 1867, he served with many commands at many posts, east and 
west. He participated in such expeditions as the Yellowstone survey, 
and became the intimate friend of such soldiers as Terry, Stanley, Custer, 
and Hancock; such surgeons as Cuyler, clergymen like Father Férard, 
the Jesuit missionary, and the journalist, S. J. Barrows. 





During the Spanish-American war, he rendered invaluable service 
in the direction of the hospitals at Governor’s island. 

The book has a fair index, an engraved portrait of Colonel! Kimball, 
and twenty other illustrations. 

For this brief notice, the best conclusion is a quotation from Dr. Kim- 
ball’s account of the San Juan river expedition, of 1896. ‘‘We had 
performed the chief duty of a standing army —to prevent war. 

The soldier, as individual and as citizen profits by his military training. 
While his body gains in strength and endurance, his spirit learns cour- 
age, self-sacrifice and obedience. He acquires habits of order, pune- 
tuality, attention, and courtesy that are invaluable in the arts of peace. 
But above these civic virtues is the active patriotism which the soldier 
learns, — ‘that a country’s a thing men should die for at need.’ ”’ 
MiuuepGe L. Bonnam, JR. 
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Frontier advance on the upper Ohio, 1778-1779. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Louise Phelps Kellogg, Wisconsin historical 
society. |Publications of the state historical society of Wisconsin, 
Collections, vol. xxiii, Draper series, vol. iv| (Madison: The society, 
1916. 509 p. $1.50) 

This volume is the fourth of a series begun twelve years ago under 
the editorial charge of Mr. Thwaites and Miss Kellogg. The three vol- 
umes previously issued under the auspices of the Wisconsin society, 
Sons of the Revolution, describe the revolution in the west from 1774 to 
1778. The State historical society of Wisconsin has now taken up the 
work and its secretary intimates that a number of additional volumes 
will follow. This series and the J/linots historical collections, taken to- 
gether, should furnish a remarkably full documentary account of events 
in the west from 1763 to the close of the revolution. 

This volume is made up largely of material selected from the Draper 
collection of manuscripts, but it also contains some sixty-seven hitherto 
unpublished letters from the Washington papers, many of them written 
hy Washington himself. There are, in addition, summaries and ex- 
tracts from a number of documents that have been published elsewhere. 
The editor has succeeded in bringing together enough material for an 
excellent study of the subject. 

The volume has a very good historical introduction. After a brief 
summary of conditions on the upper Ohio before 1778 the editor goes 
into considerable detail regarding events described in the documents 
that follow. 

The documents themselves give vivid descriptions of the dangers from 
Indians and loyalist conspirators in the spring of 1778, and of the 
jealousies and dissensions that made unity of action among the Amer- 
icans so difficult. The main objective of the forees on the upper Ohio 
was Detroit, but the troops were poorly supported and there is no evi- 
dence of any attempt to coéperate with George Rogers Clark. There 
are documents explaining the interest of Washington, Gerard, and of 
congress in the proposed expeditions. An appendix gives details re- 
varding troops, supplies, and military arrangements. 

The editorial work is, in general, adequate. The footnotes give con- 
cise information about most of the people who deserve notice and their 


references to other material are ample. In some cases extracts from 
documents are given without any clear indication of omissions (pp. 174, 
175, 181) and in some documents the omissions seem to leave an un- 
warranted gap in the account (pp. 211, 257). Topical headings are 
supplied for many documents or groups of documents; often the sub- 
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ject is changed without any editorial notice. The index is satisfactory. 
It is to be hoped that publication of the remaining volumes will be more 
rapid than it has been in the past. 

PauL C. PHILLIPs 


Ohio-Michigan boundary. By C. E. Sherman, C.E., inspector. Vol- 
ume I of the final report, Ohio» coéperative topographic survey. 
(Columbus: the state, 1916. 115 p. $.50) 

The dispute over some four hundred square miles of territory in what 
is now the northwestern part of Ohio once nearly caused hostilities be- 
tween the authorities of that state and the officials of Michigan terri- 
tory. Mistaken notions regarding the position of lake Michigan and 
lake Erie, based on the errors of John Mitchell’s map, were largely 
responsible for this narrowly averted clash in authority. The affair 
was complicated by the failure of the federal government and the state 
of Ohio to settle the disputed boundary while the region was being peo- 
pled, by the prospect of material advantage to those who had speeu- 
lated in Toledo real estate, and by the hope of political gain for the 
party that favored the claim of Ohio or advanced Michigan promptly 
to statehood. After a bitter controversy that extended on several occa- 
sions to the floors of congress, the matter was settled by the admission 
of Michigan as a state. In return for that boon her people acquiesced 
in the loss of the disputed strip and received in her present northern 
peninsula an area more than twenty times as large. 

The present publication is due to the fact that after a century the 
much disputed boundary still lacked permanent markers. Accordingly 
it was resurveyed in 1915 and the present volume issued by the state 
of Ohio. It ineludes the report of. the commissioners under whose 
auspices the survey was made with accompanying detailed maps and 
illustrations; the report of the engineer directly in charge of the work; 
and a history of the boundary dispute, comprising about half of the 
brief volume. For the average reader this will constitute the most 
important part of the work. Mr. Arthur M. Schlesinger of Ohio state 
university, in the ‘‘ Basis of the Ohio-Michigan boundary dispute’’ con- 
tributes the cartographical foundation for the controversy and an ade- 
quate bibliography. The major portion of the historical material is the 
reprint of an article by Annah May Soule, which appeared in two im- 
portant Michigan publications about a seore of years ago. The repub- 
lication with its careful references to the sources is worth while and the 
compilation will prove useful to the local historian. An index, at least 
to the completed publication, would be desirable. 


I. J. Cox 
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Indiana as seen by early travelers. A collection of reprints from books 
of travel, letters and diaries prior to 1830. Selected and edited by 
Harlow Lindley, director department of Indiana history and ar- 
chives, Indiana state library, secretary Indiana historical commis- 
sion. {Indiana historical collections| (Indianapolis: Indiana his- 
torical commission, 1916. 596 p. $1.50) 

It was a happy thought on the part of the Indiana historical com- 
mission to inelude in its publications on Indiana history a volume on 
Indiana as seen by early travelers. The book appears under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Harlow Lindley, a member of the commission and direetor 
of the department of Indiana history and archives. It is a substantial 
volume of 596 pages and mechanically considered is a fair specimen of 
the state printer’s art, at least as practiced in the middle west. 

The volume contains thirty-three selections from travelers’ narratives. 
In length they range from two (Eneas Mackenzie and Captain Basil 
IIall) of one and one-fourth pages each to one (David Thomas) of 
ninety-four pages; in point of time from 1778 to 1833. Only two are 
of earlier date than 1800, however, and all but seven of the thirty-three 
are of later date than the close of the war of 1812. Four of the selee- 
tions are now first published from manuscript sources; the other twenty- 
nine are for the most part taken from the well-known gazetteers and 
travelers’ journals of the period, such as those of Imlay, Volney, Melish, 
Darby, Flint, Hall, and Atwater. 

The four newly published narratives naturally attract the reviewer’s 
chief interest and attention. The journal of Thomas Seattergood Teas 
of a tour to Fort Wayne in 1821 is a charming narrative, unfortunately 
all too short. The letters of William Pelham in 1825 and 1826, running 
to nearly sixty pages, likewise constitute an interesting and valuable 
picture, particularly of the Owenite settlement of New Harmony. The 
recollections of Charles F. Coffin, written by a nonagenarian and _ per- 
taining to the period of his early boyhood, are, naturally, of but slight 
value or importance. The final narrative of the quartette and of the vol- 
ume, the recollections of Victor Colin Duclos, presents another interest- 
ing picture of New Harmony life. In view of the youth of the author, 
however, the narrative is of considerably less value than are the Pelham 
letters. 

The work of the editor is confined in the main to printing (or reprint- 
ing) the selections, accompanied, usually, by a one paragraph introdue- 
tory statement. This is a matter for regret since a more extensive edit- 
ing of the documents would have added greatly to the scholarly value of 
the volume. Its object is stated by the editor to be ‘‘to make available 
to the people of the State and others interested in Indiana history, 
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material which could not be procured easily otherwise.’’ It follows that 
the volume is not intended primarily for scholars, who, presumably, 
have or are able to obtain access to the original editions, but rather for 
the ordinary reader. But such readers need particularly the assistance 
of adequate editorial annotation if they are to read with profit such a 
collection of journals of a bygone period as the ones under considera- 
tion. By way of obvious illustration from the opening pages, the reader 
should be told that Thomas Hutchinson exaggerates materially the 
length of the Ohio (page 7), and that Thomas Ashe frequently drew a 
long bow in relating the story of his travels and adventures. 

A properly constructed map would have added much to the usable- 
ness of the book. The index which coneludes the volume is far from 
satisfactory. 

M. M. Quatre 


Conslitution making in Indiana. A source book of constitutional docu- 
ments with historical introduction and critical notes. By Charles 
Kettleborough, Ph.D., legislative draftsman, Indiana bureau of legis- 
lative information. Volume I, 1780-1851; volume II, 1851-1916. 
| Indiana historical collections] (Indianapolis: Indiana historical 
commission, 1916. 530 p.; 693 p. $1.50 per volume) 

By an act of March 8, 1915, the general assembly of Indiana created 
the Indiana historical commission and assigned to that body as one of its 
duties the collection and publication of documentary and other materials 
on the history of the state. These two volumes are the result of that 
commission, though the work of colleeting, compiling, interpreting, and 
editing were entrusted to Mr. Kettleborough; and it may be said at the 
outset that all students of state history and government are deeply in- 
debted to the author for a painstaking, thorough, and apparently accu- 
rate work. The general introduction, which alone comprises 241 pages, 
gives an account of constitution making from the admission of the state 
in 1816 to 1916. Since all constitutional measures had to pass the legis- 
lature, a detailed description of the adventures of each measure is given 
together with the political complexion of the general assembly having it 
under consideration. This introductory discussion is based upon an ex- 
tensive and intensive use of the original sources, including journals, 
session laws, and current newspapers. The documents quoted in the 
body of the text are also preceded by brief historical introductions, thus 
rendering the work intelligible as a useful work of reference on constitu- 
tion making. 


The seope and content of the main body of the work may be suggested 
by noting the chief divisions into which the work is grouped. They are: 
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(1) the session of the Northwest territory to the United States and the 
organization and development of territorial government (1780-1816), 
(2) the organization of a constitutional government, (3) amendment of 
the constitution of 1816, (4) the constitutional convention of 1850, and 
(5) amendment of the constitution of 1851. 

Stated in general terms, the two volumes really center about the two 
constitutions under which Indiana has been governed for one hundred 
years: the constitution of 1816 and that of 1851. These two constitu- 
tions are given in full with elaborate notes; but there was a long struggle 
in the attainment of each of these fundamental laws, and, when adopted, 
the questions of interpretation, of amendment, of repeal, and of carrying 
the instrument into effect formed an interesting history in state polities, 
and these phases are illustrated by appropriate documents in the shape 
of resolutions, debates, court opinions, and newspaper comments. Thus 
the history of political parties in Indiana and their relation to the na- 
tional parties are set forth in orderly development giving an insight into 
the local forces that determined in a measure party action in the nation 
at large. While the period covered only aims to give the history of a 
century, the first document, the Northwest ordinance, is the starting 
point in that history and the work thus reflects the entire history of 
political parties in America as developed in one state. The fact that 
Indiana was one of the states carved out of the Northwest territory lends 
a special interest to the work, for aside from Ohio no state west of the 
Alleghanies has passed through a more interesting process of develop- 
ment. Here the ideas of the fathers of the constitution meet those of 
the pioneer; the models for the states of the great west are being formed 
here; indeed every phase of political life through which America has 
passed since the formation of the constitution is reflected, if not en- 
acted, in the history of Indiana. Mr. Kettleborough has greatly en- 
haneed the usefulness of this work by devoting 150 pages to a very 
thorough analytical index, especially useful since the original archives 
of the earlier sources quoted are without an index. The work is an im- 
portant contribution to American political institutions. 


KaArL F. GeIser 


History of the North Indiana conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. From its organization, in 1844, to the present. By H. N. 
Herrick, D.D., of the North Indiana conference, and William War- 
ren Sweet, professor of history, DePauw university. (Indianapolis: 
W. K. Stewart company, 1917. 375 p. $2.50) 

The addition of one more to the extensive list of books dealing with 
local religious history would not ordinarily be expected to command at- 
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tention beyond the special locality or at most beyond the membership of 
the denomination to which it pertains. That it should do so in the pres- 
ent instance is unquestionably due to the fact that the name of a profes- 
sional historian already identified with the history of the Methodist 
Episcopal church appears upon the title page. The share Mr. Sweet 
has had in the production of the volume is clearly set forth in the intro- 
duction. At the death of the veteran member of the North Indiana con- 
ference to whom the task had at first been confided, who had arranged 
a plan and had collected the major portion of the material, the duty of 
editing, supervising, and producing the book devolved upon Mr. Sweet. 
While thus assuming responsibility for the form and content of the vol- 
ume he has relied upon the assistance of a group of historical students 
working under his direction, and only a few of the eleven chapters which 
compose the first part of the book are from his own pen. The second 
part containing well-arranged lists of appointment records which fill 
more than a third of the volume was practically completed by the origi- 
nal historical committee of the conference. Under these circumstances 
Mr. Sweet has not ventured to depart from the conventional method of 
recording religious history, and save for its more accurate documenta- 
tion his work differs but little from other chronicles of religious denom- 
inations in the United States. His frank avowal that it is written for 
the gratification of ‘‘those who love the church of their fathers, whether 
they be laymen or ministers’’ rather than with intent ‘‘to excite the in- 
terest of the casual reader’’ sufficiently explains its scope and purpose. 

Serious criticism might thus have been effectually disarmed were it 
not for the question raised in the opening chapter as to whether such a 
history is worth the writing. To this question there can be but one 
answer. In a country where religion has played so large a part in the 
formation of ideas, institutions, and character, the history of any single 
denomination and especially of one that has been so potent a factor as the 
Methodist Episcopal chureh is indispensable to a true understanding of 
national development. The only matter in doubt is the way in which 
such writings should be done. 

From the standpoint of the historian there are two chronic defects 
which writers of religious history would do well to overcome in order 
that their work may prove to be of permanent value. The one concerns 
the selection and use of material; the other concerns the point of view, 
and of the two it is incomparably the more important. The limitation 
in the use of material which this book shares in common with a large 
majority of its predecessors is the tendency to rely almost exelusively 
upon what may be called the official documentary sources of one denom- 
ination. Only one manuscript is cited in the footnotes, and the informa- 
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tion in the text is chiefly drawn from reports of conference meetings and 
from the pages of the Western christian advocate. In consequence we 
find there much statistical information as to the membership of churches, 
the dimensions of church buildings, the furniture of parsonages, the pay 
ment of salaries, the number of converts at revivals and camp meetings 
and the contributions of missionary societies, while there is compara 
tively little which reveals the part taken by the leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal church in northern Indiana in the ordinary affairs of their 
day and generation; and although biographical sketches appear with the 
regularity of obituary notices in the official organ of the denomination 
the personality of individuals whose influence upon western life can 
scarcely be estimated still remains veiled. The result is a chronicle of 
facts not much more illuminating than the sourees from which it is 
compiled. 

The second defect is to a certain extent a logical result of this limited 
use of source material. On account of the peculiar relations between 
church and state in the United States the official utterances of religious 
denominations are guarded and reserved in the extreme. The evidence 
from these sources therefore can not be accepted as conclusive save for 
statistical facts. For the interpretation and understanding of these 
facts, it must be reinforced by the more intimate personal material 


found in diaries, letters, or sermons where a freer expression of indi- 
vidual feeling and a fuller discussion of problems affecting religious de 
velopment were both safe and permissible. To illustrate by a case in 
point, the bare statement is made from time to time that Sunday services 
were held in a court house pending the completion of a church building, 
yet no hint is given of the efforts necessary to obtain permission to use 
a publie building for religious purposes, nor of the hard feelings en- 
gendered where it was occupied by Methodists to the exelusion of Bap- 
tists, Catholics, or Presbyterians, who for the time being were likewise 
without a place of worship. Such facets indubitably more significant 
than the exact number of converts upon the particular occasion would 
be obviously out of place in records intended for immediate publication, 
yet they become abundantly clear in the manuscript sources and are cor 
roborated by a glance at the history of rival denominations. 

It appears certain, therefore, that a wider range of investigation lead- 
ing to comparative study of the various sects in a given locality would 
result in an expansion of the point of view and would produce a truer 
historical perspective. Especially is this the case in the religious history 
of the northwest, where sectarian competition was at its keenest and 
where the political influence of the various denominations had to be 
taken into account. Granted that the history of other denominations 
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should be relegated to the background, it is nevertheless true that keep- 
ing the spotlight continually upon the activity of the Methodist Episco- 
pal chureh in Indiana is apt to create the erroneous impression that its 
development went on apart from and uninfluenced by the forces which 
affected other denominations. That the author is cognizant of this sec- 
tarian interaction is shown in three brief though rather casual refer- 
ences, one noting the influence of Quaker example upon the questions of 
licensing women preachers, another mentioning Catholic competition 
after 1880, and a third which cites in a footnote the statistics of a few 
protestant denominations in 1906. As a matter of fact, however, Cath- 
olic expansion into the northwest had been regarded as a political and 
religious menace by many pious protestants even before the organization 
of the North Indiana conference in 1844, and in spite of the courteous 
intercourse between members of different faiths there were deep under- 
currents of acrimonious feeling concerning the efforts of Methodists to 
increase their membership at the expense of other protestant denomina- 
tions. To leave these facts out of account in writing a history of the 
Methodist Episcopal church is to present a partial and biased view of its 
development. 

Still further expansion in the point of view would vastly improve the 
traditional method of writing religious history. If it be ineontestably 
true that the story of one religious sect can not be portrayed apart from 
that of others existing in the same locality, it is equally beyond question 
that there is close interrelation between the development of the country 
as a whole and that of the various sects. Not only were the churches 
affected by the economic and political conditions of the country; they 
were also important factors in aiding or retarding that development. 
It would be interesting to know, for instance, just how the lands for 
churches and parsonages were originally acquired, whether by direct 
purchase from the government or from private owners, or, as was often 
the case, by donation from land speculators who were anxious to encour- 
age settlement upon tracts in their possession. In either event the nego- 
tiations for the property would throw much light upon conditions of life 
in a frontier community where the church was the social as well as the 
religious center. The political influence exercised by religious associa- 
tions, while difficult to estimate with precision, might also be detected by 
means of a thorough investigation of religious source material, and the 
inclusion of such topics would greatly enhance the permanent value of 
these studies in the local history of church organizations. 

That the task of writing religious history from this enlarged point of 
view is far more complicated than compiling a chronicle of events from 
a narrower range of printed sources must be admitted, and there is rea- 
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son to doubt whether even the most liberal minded of religious sects 
would feel justified in financing such a narrative. Historical truth in 
its larger aspects then may not be feasible in a denominational study and 
accuracy of statement may only be possible when the record is limited 
to the obvious facts; yet if students in this unexplored field are to per- 
form the service expected of them they must take into consideration on 
the one hand those subtle and potent forces of human personality and 
belief which explain the motive behind the event, while on the other 
hand they must view the subject of religions in the clearer light of polit- 
ical, social, and economie development. Otherwise the local sectarian 
history will remain in the future what it has been in the past, a conveni- 
ent secondary source from which the religious history of the United 
States may some day be written. Meanwhile there is encouragement for 
the future in the increasing interest historians are showing in this par- 
ticular field and in the fact that one of them has been able and willing 
to cooperate with religious leaders in the production of a study of un- 
usual precision and accuracy. 


Martrua L. Epwarps 


Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen historischen Gesellschaft von 11- 
linois. Herausgegeben von Dr. Julius Goebel, Professor an der 
Staatsuniversitit zu Illinois. [Jahrgang, 1915, volume xv, im Auft- 
rage der Deuteh-Amerikanschen historischen Gesellchaft von 1)- 
linois} (Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1916. 382 p. $3.00 
net) 

The present volume of the Jahrbuch is a distinct step in advance of 
the old method of treating ethnic elements of our population. Instead 
of being a mere collection of biographical sketches or annalistie accounts 
of the activity of the German-Americans in some field of endeavor, it is 
composed of carefully sifted articles consisting of source material, bio- 
graphical sketches of prominent German-Americans, and contributions 
on the German-American activities and influence in some field with care- 
ful estimates of their influence on American activities in the same field. 

In the source material we have two speeches of Karl Schurz and Franz 
Sigel edited by Mr. Goebel. These speeches, delivered in 1891, sound 
the same keynote of loyalty to their adopted country as is sounded in the 
utterances of many German-Americans of the present day. A letter of 
Paul Follen, the leader of the Giessener Gesellschaft, an unfortunate 
emigration society, pictures the hardships of the pioneers in Missouri. 
In the same class of material are the interesting ‘‘ Recollections of a for- 
ty-eighter,’’ by Frederick Behlendorff who presents a vivid picture of 
early civil war campaigns in Missouri. The last contribution in this class 
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is a ‘‘German song of 1778’’ regarding mereenaries furnished England 
by the margrave of Ansbach during the revolutionary war. 

The biographical sketches are of two prominent political refugees of 
the nineteenth century. The one of Francis Lieber by Ernest Bruncken 
gives an evaluation of the work of one of the foremost publicists of his 
day. Lieber, however, did not identify himself with German-American 
activities. Of quite a different type was Karl Heinzen, the radieal, 
whose life and work have been carefully studied and presented by Paul 
Schinnerer. 

In the third class of materials we have a study of ‘‘The German the- 
ater in New York City, 1878-1914,’’ by Edwin Zeydel. In this the au- 
thor does not attempt ‘‘to give a mere annalistic account of German 
theatrical activity in New York,’’ but ‘‘to examine the influence of the 
German theater on the American stage,’’ and ‘‘to describe the function 
of the German theater as an educational foree.’’ The remaining article 
is a presentation of the political influence of the German-Americans in 
the northwest by F. J. Herriott in ‘‘The premises and significance of 
Abraham Lincoln’s letter to Theodor Cainisus.’’ Mr. Herriott has made 
an extensive study of this subject for the period immediately preceding 
the civil war. In this article he shows by reference to contemporary 
newspapers that the balance of power in Illinois and Iowa in the election 
of 1860 lay in the hands of the German-Americans. 

The volume closes with the annual report of the German-American 
historical society of Illinois. 


JESSIE J. KILE 


Statute law-making in Iowa. Edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh. 
|lowa applied history series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh, 
vol. 3.] (Iowa City: State historical society of Lowa, 1916. 718 p. 
$3.00) 

To quote Mr. Shambaugh, the editor of this work as well as the author 
of one of the nine monographs of which it is composed: ‘‘This volume 
is a product of codperative research. The conception of the book and 
the preliminary outlines of its several parts came from the Editor, under 
whose direction the researches were carried on and the component mono- 
graphs were written.’’ 

According to Mr. Shambaugh, nine men ecodperated with him and with 
each other ‘‘in perfecting the working outlines, collecting the necessary 
data, and compiling the nine monographs.’’ Eight of the monographs 
are accredited to six of these co-workers while Mr. George F. Robeson, 
Mr. C. Upham, and Mr. John M. Pfiffner are the other workers whose 
researches have helped to make the work possible without any separate 
monograph being accredited to them. 
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To Mr. John E. Briggs is given the credit for having contributed the 
first of the monographs which, very naturally and appropriately, treats 
of the ‘‘ History and organization of the legislature in Lowa.’’ This is 
the longest of the nine monographs, covering as it does 135 pages (in- 
cluding the 13 pages of notes and references) of the total number of 687. 
The discussion is divided into two parts of six chapters each. The first 
one treats of the territorial legislature or legislative assembly (1838- 
1846) under the subjects: sessions; organization; procedure; the gov- 
ernor as a factor in territorial legislation; and the character, publication, 
and distribution of territorial statutes; while the second part or last six 
chapters deal with the state legislature or general assembly (1846-pres- 
ent) according to a similar outline. 

The second of the monographs, entitled ‘‘Law-making powers of the 
legislature in lowa’’ and contributed by Mr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, 
is comparatively brief. Here also there are two main parts, the first 
discussing the law-making powers of the legislative assembly and the 
latter the law-making powers of the general assembly. The paper brings 
out very clearly the bases of as well as the nature and extent of legisla- 
tive power under the territorial and state forms of government. 

‘*Methods of statute law-making in lowa’’ is contributed by Mr. O. K. 
Patton. The development of American legislative procedure is traced 
very briefly and in a very interesting manner. Emphasis is laid upon 
the importance of English origins, Jefferson’s and Cushing's manuals. 
The general rules regulating the proceedings of a legislative assembly in 
general as well as the steps in the making of statute law in Iowa are ex- 
ceptionally well outlined and the discussion will be a great aid to stu- 
dents in politieal science and statute law-making in particular. 

Under the subject of ‘‘Form and language of statutes in lowa,’’ Mr. 
Jacob Van der Zee points out the fact that American statutes have been 
copied after English laws in form and language and that therefore the 
same criticisms as apply to the former apply also to the latter. The ses- 
sion laws of Iowa are discussed and criticised as to their specific parts 
such as the titles, enacting clauses, preambles, subdivisions, amendments, 
repeals, forms, and schedules. The defects in the language of lowa 
statutes are also very ably criticised and suggestions are presented which 
if adopted would serve to eliminate the worst of these defects. 

The fifth monograph is by Mr. Dan E. Clark and is entitled ‘‘ Codifiea- 
tion of statute law in Iowa.’’ The author divides his treatment into 
problem and purpose of codification in Iowa, history of the Lowa codes, 
process of codification, and the content and character of codification. 

Mr. Patton is also the author of the paper on ‘‘Interpretation and 
construction of statutes in Iowa.’’ In this monograph are discussed the 
respective functions of the legislature and the courts, the general prin- 
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ciples which should govern the interpretation and construction of stat- 
utes as well as special features such as the interpretation of proviso, 
exceptions, and saving clauses. 

Another monograph contributed by Mr. Van der Zee is entitled ‘‘The 
drafting of statutes.’’ After taking up the primary causes of defective 
statutes which the author justly concludes are, first, the imperfection of 
human language, and, second, the use of that language in statutes, Mr. 
Van der Zee discusses the agencies which might be used for the drafting 
and improvement of legislation such as legislative reference and _bill- 
drafting departments. He shows how the agencies Iowa has used for 
this purpose are inadequate or imperfect and makes a plea for the estab- 
lishment of a bill-drafting department. 

‘*The committee system’’ by Mr. Frank E. Horack is a comprehensive 
survey of the workings, organization, powers, and defects connected with 
this fundamental phase of American statute law-making. The criticisms 
are justly founded and the suggested reforms are worthy of study not 
only by those interested in the reform of law-making in Iowa but also 
by those who would like to see similar changes in both our federal and 
other state governments. 

The final monograph is contributed by Mr. Ivan L. Pollock and under 
‘‘Some abuses connected with statute law-making’’ the author discusses 
the more or less familiar abuses arising out of pre-election influences, in- 
fluences in organization of the legislature, lobbying, polities and pro- 
cedure in the legislature, perquisites, privileges and patronage, and 
finally special legislation. 

In general it may be said of this very detailed and comprehensive re- 
search study that it answers a real need of students of history and polit- 
ical science. The several monographs are broader in their scope than 
their titles would imply for most of them cast very interesting sidelights 
upon English origins as well as upon the practices in federal and other 
state governments. 





S. A. Park 


Journals of Captain Meriwether Lewis and Sergeant John Ordway kept 
on the expedition of western exploration, 1803-1806. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Milo M. Quaife, superintendent of the 
society. [Publications of the state historical society of Wisconsin, 
Collections, volume xxii] (Madison: State historical society of Wis- 
consin, 1916. 444 p. $1.50) 

The bibliography of the Lewis and Clark expedition continues to grow. 

Some twelve years ago, when editing the original journals kept by the 

two leaders, the late Reuben Gold Thwaites attempted to include in that 
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publication every important record of the expedition then unpublished. 
A few random letters naturally escaped his attention; but within the 
past two years, the society of which he was so long the superintendent 
has found it advisable to publish three additional important Lewis and 
Clark manuscripts. The two most notable of these comprise the present 
work. They are the journal kept by Meriwether Lewis from Pittsburgh 
to his winter camp at the mouth of Dubois river, and the record of Ser- 
geant John Ordway for the entire expedition proper. Lewis had al- 
ready given us chance information of his early movements through his 
letters to Jefferson, and his journal, unfortunately, adds little to our 
knowledge of this phase of the expedition. He could, for instance, have 
given us an interesting picture of life in Cincinnati, where he had many 
intimate friends and where he stopped several days. But his visit there 
oceurs in the midst of a hiatus of fifty-four days in his record, and en- 
tries are lacking of other considerable periods. Ordway’s narrative, re- 
cently recovered entire from among the Biddle papers, as was the other, 
has the distinction of being the only record of the expedition from start 
to finish kept by one man, but it actually fills only one brief gap of six 
days not covered by other accounts, and supplements for a few days 
more the brief record of Sergeant Gass. Its value, therefore, is more 
sentimental than real, although the writer displayed commendable per- 
severance in his task. 

Mr. M. M. Quaife, the present superintendent of the Wisconsin his- 
torical society, contributes the brief preface, the historical introduction, 
and the extensive and well selected notes. In the opening paragraphs 
of his introduction one observes some expressions about Columbus, Spain, 
and the English occupation of Havana and Manila that might be stated 
with greater accuracy. Readers will welcome his brief sketch of the 
‘‘Commercial company for the discovery of the nations of the upper 
Missouri.”’ This enterprise proved an important forerunner of the 
later American exploration. Lewis profited greatly from data furnished 
by Evans and McKay, employees of this Spanish corporation. This in- 
formation, as we learn from other sources, reached the state department 
through Daniel Clark of New Orleans, and was forwarded by Jefferson 
to his young representative. Transcripts recently obtained from the 
Archivo general de Indias at Seville, have increased our information 
concerning this Spanish enterprise and doubtless further details of this 
and similar undertakings may be brought to light by further researches 
there. 

Miss Louise P. Kellogg contributes a comprehensive index to the work. 
Two sketch maps and numerous illustrations add to its value. It occurs 
to the reviewer to add that in time the work may escape casual search 
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unless some later occasion stimulates the production of a complete bib- 
liography of this notable exploration and its painstaking annalists. 
I. J. Cox 


History of the United States. By Emerson David Fite, Ph.D., Frederick 
Ferris Thompson professor of political science, Vassar college. (New 
York: Henry Holt and company, 1916. 575 p. $1.60) 

This book will meet quite successfully the demands of recent pedagogy 
and historical scholarship. At the end of each of the twenty-seven chap- 
ters there is a list of general references, special topics, illustrative ma- 
terial, and suggestive questions. There are forty-four maps, one hun- 
dred and ten illustrations, and four appendices. The reviewer welcomes 
the articles of confederation as an appendix but he questions the ad- 
visability of using the photograph of from two to five contemporaries. 
Why give one-third of a page to a likeness of Van Buren or Greeley or 
John Mitchell? Some of the illustrations are unique; for example, the 
sarker house and the San Antonio mission.. 

As to the divisions of the subject and the points of emphasis, Mr. Fite 
has followed largely what seems to be modern orthodoxy. He brings the 
narrative to 1763 in ninety-seven pages, arrives at Jackson’s administra- 
tion in the middle of the book, and gives fully one-fourth of the text to 
the period since 1865. In the early period he stresses the spread of 
geographical knowledge, and the relation of the continental and the 
West India colonies. The preface states that ‘‘less space than usual’”’ 
has been given to military history ‘‘while the social and industrial de- 
velopment of the country, eeconomie progress, sources and effects of im- 
migration, conditions on the ever-receding frontier, and changes in gov- 
ernmental forms, both national and local, have received special atten- 
tion.’’ Other points emphasized are foreign relations, the peace move- 
ment, and very recent history. Many readers will agree that these aims 
have been realized as fully as can be expected in a book of this size. 

While Mr. Fite has synthesized the story of the West Indian and the 
continental colonies, he has not solved the difficult problem of writing 
colonial history so as to be really teachable. The reviewer feels that this 
text will not give the high school pupil a clear idea of the institutional 
life of the colonists. Many teachers will desire more than seven pages 
on the struggle between England and France for the possession of the 
new world. The forties and the fifties are well treated. The recon- 
struction period is discussed in two chapters: one on the economic phases 
and the other on political; the former being much better than the latter. 
It is rather doubtful whether economic reconstruction should be treated 
before the political situation has been presented, especially when the 
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economie events are brought down to the eighties Cine 
ters of the book is the one on ‘* Progressive demoerae 


} 
hast ae eade. 


The quotations from Chastellux, Brissot de Warville, Burnaby, and 
some others add strength to the text, but it 


is thi Opinion ot tI reviewer 
1 


that the rather lengthy deseription of a buffalo hunt by Fremont, Whit 
man’s ‘‘My captain,’ 


and the Gettysburg speech 
ymitted 


might have heen 


The book is singularly free from errors. The style is quite readabl 
and is written distinetly for the high school. This book will take rank 
among the best of the recent texts. 


D. C. SHILLING 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The attention of the readers of the Mississippr VaLLtey Historican 
REVIEW is called to the following communication : 

During the joint meeting of the American political science and Amer- 
ican historical associations held in Cincinnati in December, 1916, a pro- 
ject for the foundation of a quarterly review to deal in the broadest sense 
with the history and institutions of the new world states arising from 
the colonization efforts of Spain and Portugal was launched by Mr. C. E. 
Chapman of the university of California. 

Among other matters, a committee on organization was appointed and 
instructed to take the necessary steps toward the proposed foundation. 

The duties imposed on the committee included among others the rais- 
ing of a guarantee fund of at least $10,000 (since it could not be hoped 
that the review would be self supporting for several years at least), and 
the preparation of the first number of the review. 

The committee is now able to announce that sufficient funds have been 
gathered to ensure the inauguration of the publication (although this 
fund is still some thousands short of the figure named in its instructions) 
and the first number of the Hispanic-American historical review is ex- 
pected to appear by February, 1918, at the latest. 

In view of the fact that the sum of $10,000 has not yet been raised in 
its entirety, it is suggested that members of the Mississippi valley histori- 
cal association who desire to do so may make pledges or cash contribu- 
tions to the project through the undersigned, or through Mr. Waldo G. 
Leland, who has consented to act as trustee of guarantee funds; and it is 
hoped that there will be a generous and wide response to this suggestion. 
It is also suggested that some may wish to contribute a certain sum each 
year for three or more years. 

It is expected that the subscription price of the Review will be three 
dollars per annum. Subscriptions are requested. They should be sent 
to the undersigned immediately. 

JAMES R. ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Organization 


Announcement is made of the annual meeting of the Ohio valley his- 
torical association, to be held in Pittsburgh on Friday and Saturday, 
November 30 and December 1, 1917. The program will inelude meet- 
ings with the Western Pennsylvania historical society, the faculty and 
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students of the university of Pittsburgh, the Upper Ohio valley teachers’ 
association, and the Pittsburgh business men’s association. It is also 
planned to take an excursion to some historic spot in the vicinity. The 
committee on arrangements consists of Burd S. Patterson, Isaae J. Cox, 
and H. F. Webster. Members of the Mississippi valley historical asso- 
ciation are urged to attend. 


President Butler of Columbia university has named Herbert E. Bolton 
of the university of California, Paul Van Dyke of Princeton university, 
and William Milligan Sloane lately of Columbia university as a com- 
mittee of three to nominate candidates for the Loubat prizes to be award- 
ed by Columbia university at the commencement in 1918. These prizes, 
of one thousand dollars and four hundred dollars respectively, are to 
be awarded for the two best works printed and published in the English 
language since July 1, 1913, on the history, geography, archaeology, 
ethnology, philology, or numismaties of North America. 


Among the contributions in the June issue of the Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques are: ‘‘Les Amyot sous le régime franeais,’’ ‘‘ Pierre 
Gaultier de Varennes de la Verendrye et ses fils,’’ and ‘* Les prisonners 
de guerre américains déeédés A Québee de 1812 a 1815.”’ 


The Military historian and economist for July contains: ‘‘Freneh mil- 
itary theory,’’ by Emile Laloy; ‘‘Pope’s campaign in Virginia;’’ the 
first installment of the ‘‘ Visayan campaigns: the insurrection of the 
sugar planters on Panay,’’ by H. V. Bronson; and ‘‘An estimate of the 
situation’’ of our part in the world war. 


The ‘‘Project of an international court of justice’’ is discussed by 
James Brown Scott in the May issue of the Judicial settlement quarter- 
ly. The author arrives at the conclusion that the ‘‘Supreme Court of 
the United States, created as the agent of sovereign states for the settle- 
ment of their disputes of a justiciable kind, seems to me . . . to be 
a safe, a sound, and a sure model for that court of justice which shall 
one day be established at The Hague as the agent of the nations of the 
world. ” 


The contents of the annual publication of the Richmond college his- 
torical papers are as follows: ‘‘Nathaniel Beverly Tucker: his writings 
and political theories, with a sketch of his life’? by Maude Howlett 
Woodfin; ‘‘Taxation in Virginia during the revolution’? by Louise A. 
Reams; ‘‘ William Grayson: a study in Virginia biography of the eight- 
eenth century’’ by Weston Bristow; ‘‘The letters of William Allason, 
merchant of Falmouth, Virginia’? by D. R. Anderson. 
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Of interest to the casual reader are two articles in the Catholic his. 
torical review for April: Joseph Butsch’s ‘‘ Negro ecatholies in the United 
States’’ and Michael O’Brien’s ‘‘ Early Irish schoolmasters in New Eng- 
land.’’ In this issue also oceurs Charles L. Souvay’s ‘‘ Bishop Rosati 
and the see of New Orleans,’’ followed in the July number by ** Rosati’s 
elevation to the see of St. Louis (1827).’’ 


The leading article in the April Ohio archaeological and historical 
quarterly is by Eugene H. Roseboom on ‘‘Ohio in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1824.’’ The other contributions are ‘‘ Explorations of the West- 
enhaver mound’’ by William C. Mills, illustrated by maps, drawings, 
and pictures ; and ‘‘The mound builder and the Indian’? by C. W. Clark. 


Logan Esarey’s account of ‘‘ Pioneer polities in Indiana’’ appears as 
the leading article in the Jndiana magazine of history for June. 


“The antiquities of Green Lake’’ by Charles Brown was published in 
March by the Wisconsin archaeological society in the Wisconsin archae- 
ologist. 


The state historical society of lowa is now undertaking to issue a series 
of small pamphlets under the title Jowa aud the war ‘*‘dealing with a 
variety of subjects relating to military matters connected with the his- 
tory of Iowa.’ The July number, the first of the series, entitled ‘‘ Old 
Fort Snelling’’ and written by Mareus L. Hansen, is a history of the 
fort since its establishment in Missouri territory in 1819. John E. 
Briggs’ ‘‘ Enlistments from Iowa during the civil war’’ comprises the 
second pamphlet.’ 


com 


he Monroe doctrine and the war’’ appears as the leading article in 
the May Bulletin of the Minnesota historical society. In it Mr. Becker 
exploits the history and theory of the century old protection to western 
demoeracy to prove President Wilson’s assertion that by entering the 
great war we are not renouncing but only extending the Monroe doctrine. 


The Missouri historical revicw combines its April and July numbers in 
one publication. Walter Stevens in his address before the Missouri cen- 
tennial committee of one thousand (printed as the leading article) 
warmly discourses on some of the many incidents of the inspiring ‘‘his- 
tory . . . that Missourians will review in this first one hundred 
years of statehood.’’ ‘‘Missourians abroad”’ is a series of popular 
articles that has been prepared to inform Missourians at home of the 
achievements of those outside the state; it is with some pride, no doubt, 
that the first of the series is devoted to Major-General] John J. Pershing. 
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In the July issue of the Southwestern historical quarterly James E 
Winston publishes an article ‘‘ Mississippi and the independence of 
Texas,’’ based largely on information gleaned from the nm wspapers of 
1835 and 1836. 


‘*A history of Meade county, Kansas’’ by Frank 8. Sullivan (Topeka 
“8 


Kansas: Crane and company, 1916. 184 p.) is rather wors: 


thal the 


usual brand of county histories. 
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